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For the Companion. 
MARS’ COLTON’S LESSON. 
By Sherwood Bonner. 

A wild, impassioned, self-willed boy was Col- 
ton Grandeis. He was the only child of his 
mother, heir to one of the richest rice-planta- 
tions in the Carolinas, and inheritor, alas, of the 
wild passions that had hurried more than one of 
his ancestors into an untimely 
grave. 

His father, a fine but fierce gen- 
tleman, violent as a tiger when 
roused, and placid as a sleeping 
kitten in every-day life, had been 
killed in a duel. 

His grandfather—less fortunate, 
I think—had killed more than one 
man who stood opposite him in 
an affair of honor: and finally, in 
a sudden fury of remorse, had 
taken his own life. To these poor 
Grandeis heroes,—as they thought 
themselves,—it seemed necessary 
to kill. 

They were like a race of gentle 
savages of whom I have heard, 
whose young men were consid- 
ered of no account until they had 
hung at least one enemy’s head 
on their cabin walls. Failing an 
enemy’s, they must take a friend’s; 
the important thing being, to have 
a head. 

Well, they were all gone now, 
save this slim boy, heritor, as I 
have said, to the wealth, the pas- 
sion, and the tiger-nature of those 
whom he had never known; with 
only his mother’s love to guard 
him like a crystal wall, and had 
he known how to pray, God on lis 
side. 

His mother, perhaps, did not 
know how to teach him. She was 
deeply religious herself, but shy 
and reticent about her most sacred 
feelings; not knowing how to impart her faith to 
her boy, nor how to make religion a restraining 
power in his life. 

There was, indeed, no flaw in the love of Coiton 


Grandeis for his mother. She was his religion. | 





but as for puttin’ polish on polish, dar warn’t no 
mortal sense in dat; if Mars’ Colton knowed how 


] Colton frantically threw the saddle upon his 
j horse, put the bridle on his head, then leaped 


And he dashed his hand against the rough 
rock near which he lay, until the blood poured 


a horse ought ter look, he’d be satisfied, an’ not | upon his back and dashed out through the gate— | from it like a gush of tears. 


| sy > 
say nothin’ mo’.”’ 


Young Lord Grandeis objected to a war of 
words with his humble slave. He struck Little 
Jason lightly across the lips with his riding-whip. 
‘Hold your tongne!”’ he said. 


Now Little Jason deeply felt this in- 
dignity. He was attached to his young 


master, who had never struck him before. He him; for they were his own dreaded and dreadful | 


was two years Colton’s senior, though the boys 
had been playmates all their lives, and Little 


He loved her as a young knight loves the ideal | Jason’s mother had been Colton’s nurse. 


lady of his dreams. 


He had no other love in his life. He liked his 


and was gone. 

| Oh, that wild ride! Will it ever be forgotten? 
| It seemed to him as if was 
fiends. 


he pursued — by 


| But swift as he rode, the fiends kept pace with 
















thoughts. ‘Murderer! Murderer! Murderer!” 
they shrieked in his ear. 
He rode for miles, baring his head and bend- 


| The night passed, and morning came at last, 
with song of birds and the glorious radiance of 
the sun. Blindly he aroused himself, and more 
from instinet than conscious will, he turned his 
staggering footsteps homeward. 

Men had out 
searching for the boy. 


been all night 
His rider- 
less horse had reached home long 
before, and the 
was torn with anguish for her 
child. Up and down the great 
\ hall she paced in her 
\: robes, gazing at the stern-faced 
Grandeis portraits on the wall, 
wondering if the doom of blood 
must descend even unto the young- 
est-born gf that wild race. 


mother’s heart 


long white 







ly a figure appeared at 
With a haggard face, 
clothing torn, and eyes red 
weeping, it was scarcely to 
recognized for the spirited lad 
rho had left mother’s pres- 
ence the morning before, kissing 
her hand as he left her for 
ride on the gray Iskander. 
The 
great 


his 
his 


mother’s heart 
throb—then almost 
still, and she fell fainting to the 
floor. 


gave one 


stood 


With a scream of agony the boy 
threw himself on his knees beside 
her, kissing her, and imploring her to speak. 
Soon coming to herself, she clasped Col- 
ton to her. bosom, her tears raining over his 
face. 

‘Mother! mother!”’ 
what I have done?” 
“O my darling! you did not mean it, and 
Little Jason will soon be well.”’ 

‘Did I not kill him?” cried the boy, seizing 
her arm with a convulsive clasp. 

“Kill him! my boy! Oh, do not use that 
dreadful word. The knife did not strike deep; 
God was good, and turned the blow so that no 
serious injury was done. The doctor says Lit- 
| tle Jason will be himself ina few da O Colton, 
I cannot thank my Heavenly Father enough!’’ 

| But Colton Grandeis did not hear her closing 


he cried, “do you know 


Vs. 


So as he obeyed the order given him, and sulkily ing his brow to the swift wind that met him, as | S¢mtence. The physical and mental torture of 


rubbed down Iskander, Jason betook himself to 


tutor, with a cool, half-patronizing sort of liking, | the glorious privilege of “answering back,’’ and 


boy though he was; but all the tenderness and 


wealth of his nature were poured at the feet of | 
the sad, gentle lady whose smile had a sweetness | 


to make him weep, and whose voice always 
seemed to him as if she were singing a lullaby. 

It isa bad thing for a boy—or a man, for that 
matter—to have the consciousness of power over 
human beings. To Colton Grandeis this knowl- 
edge came when he was little more than a prat- 
tling boy, surrounded by dusky worshippers. As 
he grew older, it fostered the worst faults of his 
nature. He was more arrogant, more haughty, 
more fiery-tempered, apparently, with each day 
that he lived. 

His tutor could only manage him by letting 
him have his own way. Then, indeed, a more 
charming boy could not have been imagined by a 
fairy. So sweet of manner, so playful and caress- 
ing, so clever at jest and repartee,—really you 
would as soon expect a rain-storm from the sun, 
as an evil spirit in that dark-eyed gentle boy. 

It was understood, however, over the planta- 
tion, that ‘‘Mars’ Colton’? would brook no com- 
ment on his actions, no opposition to his plans. 
And soa thrill of excitement ran round the stable- 
yard one morning when the young gentleman, 
about to take a ride, declared that his horse was 
not properly groomed, and ‘‘Little Jason’? had 
the audacity to respond,— 

“Dat ar pony’s skin shine like satin! Couldn’t 
be no shinier not ef you wus ter rnb him wid de 
evenin’ star!’’ 





Colton’s brow grew dark. 


“You dare to speak back to me!” cried Sir | 


Haughtiness. ‘Take Iskander this minute, and 
do your work over.”’ 


Little Jason had not heard a certain saying 


about gilding refined gold, and lending whiteness | 


to the lily, but the spirit of those lovely lines was 
in his answer, that ‘“the’d jest rub de ha’r off Is- 


said, “Tl hol’ my tongue when I gits ready. 
aint done nothin’ to be struck fur.”’ 

“You'll get more blows than one if you don’t 
look sharp,’’ said Colton, significantly. 

“Maybe you'll send me to de overseer fora 
lickin’,’’ flashed out Little Jason. 

‘Maybe I will,’ was the cool response; 
fact, I've about made up my mind to do that 
very thing.’’ 

Little Jason threw down the brush with which 
he was polishing the-innocent Iskander. ‘Den 


oes 


you kin polish yo’ horse yourself,”’ he said, reck- | 


lessly ; ‘‘T aintagwine ter be whipped fur nothin’.”’ 

A-murmur ran round the stable-yard. This 
was bearding the lion with a vengeance. Colton 
glared at the rebellious Jason, speechless from 
very wrath. 

Little Jason saw that he had now brought seri- 
ous trouble upon himself, and the wild courage 
of a weak creature took possession of him. 

‘‘An’ I'm jest agwine ter say,’’ he remarked, 
his voice rising to a shriek, ‘“‘dat of all de sassy, 
Satan-possessed boys in de Carolinas, you is de 
very wust! An’ you'll come to some bad end, 
you will! 
any mo’ dan de oders of yo’ evil name.”’ 


I | 


in | 


An’ you won’t die in yo’ peaceful bed ! 


lif it could sweep throbbing thought from his 


brain. 
Riding through forest shades, it would seem as 
| if their coolness must refresh and tranquillize 
him. But the fever grew redder on his set face, 
even as cold thrills of despair ran through his 
| frame. 


| 


“Like a frost-fire—freezing—burning.” 


| his tutor had read him only the day before. 
| His insane rage had passed. He realized what 
|he had done. At last he dismounted from his 
| horse, and letting Iskander go where he would, 
threw himself face -downwards on the earth. 
| What ages of agony—as it seemed to him—he suf- 
fered, none but himself ever knew. ‘Thoughts of 
self-destruction came to his mind. He felt him- 
self an outcast with a mark on his brow. Never 
again to feel his mother’s kisses! Never to ride, 
to hunt, to study, to play! Ail sweet life made 
black to him by one act of madness! 
Then fear assailed him with its curdling prophe- 
cies. 
| and though he hardly thought it possible that a 


! 


| person, yet imprisonment, trial, public disgrace, 
all stared him in the face. 
And then he sprang up to fly to deeper glooms; 


You will see that Little Jason had heard his | to seek for forest caves where snakes rustled and 


mother talk 8f the sins of the forefathers of their 
young master. 

Colton was mad to the verge of insanity. He 
gave one spring. He had snatched his keen- 
bladed penknife from his pocket, and seizing 
Little Jason by the throat, he plunged it twice 
into the boy’s bare bosom, from which the ragged 
shirt had fallen away. Then he flung him aside 
like a weed. 

The gray-haired old hostler, who had been 
rather enjoying the strife between the two boys, 
came forward with an ashen face. 


| bats hung in dense masses like rain-charged 

| clouds. ; 

| How did he live through that day and the night 

| that followed? 

|} Sometimes a momentary forgetfulness would 

, come to him, only to be followed by remembrance, 

| rolling like a bitter wave over his soul. 

| “What! his hand had struck at Jason!—his 

| good old Jason, who had earried him on his back 
through the long fields, and pulled him out of a 
brook into which he had fallen one cold day, and 

| Tan races and climbed trees with him, and taken 


He understood that line in a curious poem that | 


People were hanged for murder, he knew; | 


| Colton Grandeis could be hanged like a common | 


| the last twenty-four hours had strained body and 
| mind to the last point of endurance, and he lay 
| unconscious in his mother’s arms. 
| A long illness followed, which brought the 
| proud young lad to the very brink of the grave. 
But a day came when he aroused, as from a toss- 
ing voyage on a stormy sea, to the consciousness 
| of where he was. It was night, and the light 
burned dimly. The air was warm and fragrant. 
He realized its sweetness, but he felt so faint 
and lielpless that the tears came to his eves. 

As his weak eyes wandered over the rooin, he 
saw his mother’s figure, kneeling, and heard her 
voice. It seemed sweeter and softer than any he 
had ever heard. It was lifted in prayer for him. 
Weak almost to unconsciousness though he was, 
her words and that scene were never effaced from 
his memory. 

The next conscious thought he had was of wak- 
ing from a sound, refreshing slumber at the noon 
jofa sunny day. Ona high stool at his bedside 
sat Little Jason, with a great turkey-tail fan in 
his hand, which he was waving lightly in the di- 
| rection of the wandering flies that might trouble 
Mars’ Colton’s repose. 

Mars’ Colton watched him for a while through 
half-closed lids; then in a voice that he tried to 
make easy and indifferent, he said, faintly,— 

‘Hello, Jason!’’ 

Little Jason nearly tumbled off his stool; but 
recovering himself, he answered with « broad 
grin and not a word of speech. 

Colton smiled in return. Then he stretched 
out his weak hand, and black hand and white 
met in a tight pressure. The tears came to their 
eyes, butno word was spoken, That gentle grasp 
was the token of repentance, forgiveness and 
reconciliation. 

And they were true friends from that day. 
They went through the war together; and I am 
|snre Little Jason saved his master’s life more 





“You've killed him, Mars’ Colton,” said he, in care of his puppies, and taught him to fish and to | than once, But Iam reluctant to dwell on this 


kander ef it pleased Murs’ Colton to see it done; | a low, shaken voice. 


swim,—Oh, monster, monster that he was!”’ 


| point, ax it was done by foraging on the country 











S? 


for something more eatable than the hard-tack 
and parched corn to which the camp was re- 
duced, 

Colton Grandeis never forgot his sharp lesson. 
He has fought no duels yet; and as he is grow- 
ing old, there is little reason to fear that, after the 
fashion of his ancestors, he will ‘die with his 
boots on.” 

But if he fights no duels, he is constantly fight- 
ing tough battles with himself, and in this con- 
test, God is his helper and friend. 


+o 
For the Companion, 
THE LOST MONEY. 
By Ruth Chesterfield. 

Patience was an orphan. Her father was a 

sailor on board the good ship Orion, which, for 

some reason that Ido not know, went down in 

‘nid-ocean, carrying him and nearly all the other 

sailors with it. That is the way he got to the 
other world, 

The mother of Patience found this world lonely 
without him, and was glad when the eall came 
At first, it 
erieved her to think of leaving her little girl be- 
hind, but she was relieved of this trouble in a 
very unexpected manner. 

Her sister, Mrs. Dormer, had three children, 
and they all left herinas many days. A short 
and stormy voyage they made in that ill-fated lit- 
tle eraft which has carried so many other chil- 
dren over the dark waters, aad which we call diph- 
theria. Thus these all reached the desired haven, 
and it made no manner of difference to them how 
they got there, or whether their stay in this world 
was longer or shorter. 

Then Mrs. Dormer said 
tience for her own little girl; 


for her to go to the other world, too, 


like Pa- 
so the orphan was 
provided with a home, and the mother was re- 


she would 


lieved of her last earthly anxiety. 

You will think, perhaps, that all these things 
made Patience very dull and unhappy, bat sueh 
wis not the case. One day she was frolicking on 
the beach, when a tall, gaunt, funereal woman. 
who had been watching her for some time, sid- 
denly laid her hand on her shoulder, as if she had 
been the sheriff, and was arresting Patience for 
some erime, and asked, sternly, 

“How 
father is in the ocean?” 

“T thought in heaven,”’ 
Patience, opening her black eves very wide. 

“So he is,—at least, L hope he is,’’ said Miss 
Minn. 

“Well, how can he be in two places at once?” 
asked Patience. 

Miss Minn was at 
Patience went on. 

“T know he left his body in the ocean, but he 
doesn’t want it Aunt Jane said so. 
There are ever so many pretty things down in 
the ocean. Father used to tell me about it. Did 
you ever see the coral he brought me, and the 
whale’s tooth? I'll show them to you some time.” 

“Little heathen!’ murmured Miss Minn, as 
she turned away and pursued her walk in disgust. 

sut that was not what Parson Hawly said 
when Miss Minn related the incident to him. 
‘How these little ones put to shame our unbelief!’ 
was his response, 


ean you earry on so when your poor 


my father was said 


° 
a loss what to answer, and 


any more. 


So neither the ocean-grave of her father nor 
the green graves of her mother and cousins 
her sad. She thought they were all happy 


made 
away 
beyond the stars, somewhere, and she was going 
there too, some time, and what was there to ery 
about in that? 

As for Mrs. Dormer, or Aunt Jane, she missed 
her children, of course, but not as she would if 
she had rich, she had not time. 
That is one advantage that poor people have over 
And although 
the Dormers owned the pretty little white cottage 
which was their home, they had nothing beside, 
and were dependent on their daily toil for their 
daily bread. 

Patience was only nine years old, but she found 
many ways in which her nimble little fingers and 
willing feet could be of use. She could set a ta- 
ble and sweep a floor quite nicely, and it was a 
real pleasure to her to carry her uncle his dinner 
when his work took him so far away that he 
could not spend time to come home at noon. 


been because 


their more prosperous neighbors, 


Besides this, she often earned a few pennies by 
doing errands for Miss Minn, who was a dress- 
maker, and frequently wanted some trifling arti- 
ele from the stores whieh it would have been vers 
inconvenient for her to go for herself. 

She had a signal which Patience understood. 
It was to hang a towel out of the window. This 
had gone on for months without any trouble at 
all, although Miss Minn was not reckoned a pleas- 
ant woman to deal with, when an event occurred 
which threatened to dissolve the partnership al- 
together, 

Miss Minn wanted materials to finish Mr. Haw- 
ly’s dressing-gown, and it must be finished that 
night if she sat up till midnight; so she told Pa- 
tience, 

“It will come to just forty-five cents, and as 
Ihave given you a dollar, there'll be fifty-five 
cents back. You see, don’t you?” 

“Yes’m.”’ 

“It’s a great deal of money to trust a child like 
you with; so be careful, and don’t stop to play by 


the way. Ishall know if there’s a cent missing.” 


TH 


E YOUTH’S COMPANION. 
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tripped away with the money inside her mitten. 

She made her purchases and returned without 
once stopping by the way; for although she was 
several times accosted by persons who knew her, 
she only returned their greeting with a smiling 
good-morning. 

There was one girl whe was not so easily shaken 
off. It was Becky Sprigg, who was sliding on a 
few feet of ice by the roadside, and called to Pa- 
tience to stop and slide with her; but Patience 
only shook her head. 

“Where are you going so fast?’ 
Becky, grasping her cloak. 

‘Don’t me,”’ pleaded Patience; 
Minn won't like it.”’ 

‘*Who cares for Miss Minn?” said Becky, But 
Patience was already free, and hurrying on. 
When she reached Miss Minn's door, her cheeks 
were as red as her mittens, with the keen Novem- 
ber air. 

“Here is the bundle, and here’’ 


going to sity, 


persisted 


stop “Miss 


she was 
‘‘and here is the money,”’ but when 
she pulled off her mitten, the money was not 
there. She shook her mitten, and turned it 
wrong side out. She felt in her pocket; she 
looked up her sleeve. It was no use. The 
money was not there. Miss Minn, meanwhile, 
stood regarding her through her spectacles in a 
manner that boded no good to Patience. 

“Well?” said she, at length, and all the judg- 
ments of the law seemed concentrated in that one 
word. 

“I’ve lost it, oh, I’ve lost it!’ said Patience. 

‘Don’t add to your sin by telling lies about it,”’ 
said Miss Minn. ‘Confess what you've done 
with the money, or it will be worse for you!”’ 

As she spoke, she clutched her chatelaine, and 
Patience found herself wondering if she intended 
to cut her head off with the great scissors at- 
tached to it. 

“T had it, and it’s gone, and that’s all I can 
tell about it,’’ said Patience, almost sobbing. 

“Very well, miss, very well; you may go, and 
don't show your face here again until you're 
ready to confess how wicked vou have been.”’ 

As Patience turned away, Miss Minn exclaimed 
in a tone of triumph, “I wonder what Mr. Hawly 
will say now.” 

The thought that she should be able to prove to 
him that she was in the right in her estimate of 
Patience almost compensated for the loss of the 
fifty-five cents, and such was her haste to tell him 
the story that she finished the dressing-gown an 
hour sooner than she otherwise would, and took 
it over to him herself. But Miss Minn was much 
too good a diplomatist to show her triumph. On 
the contrary, she related the circumstance with a 
very dismal face, and wound up by saying, ‘I’m 
sure it’s dreadful to find such depravity in .a 
child. You can’t think what my feelings were, 
Mr. Hawly. You might almost have knocked me 
down with a feather.”’ 

*‘And yet I am disposed to think the case is not 
so bad as you fear. She may have lost the money, 
after all.”’ 

‘And never found it out till she got to my 
door?’ said Miss Minn. ‘That don’t seem likely, 
for she had it in her hand—or pretended she had. 
It’s well to be charitable, but facts is facts, Mr. 
Hawly,”’ and with this unanswerable argument, 
Miss Minn took her leave. 

The next morning, as she sat at work, Sarah 
Bangs came in to be fitted fora dress, and her 
first words were, “You haven't lost any money, 
have you, Miss Minn?” 

‘*Me lost money?—why?” 

‘Because I picked some up in your yard,” said 
Sarah. 

‘Well, I did lose a trifle,—fifty-five cents,—but 
I didn’t think ’twas worth making a fuss about,’’ 
said Miss Minn, with varying emotions, 

“Here’s what I found. I haven't counted it. 
Twenty-five and three tens; that’s it exactly. It 
was under the rose-bush. It was so nearly the 
color of the dry grass, I shouldn't have seen it if 
I hadn't dropped my handkerchief.”’ 

Miss Minn’s first thought was that Patience had 
dropped the money from her mitten, which was 
indeed the case; but wasn’t it possible that some 
other person had lost it? People were coming 
and going all the time, and the money might 
have lain there a week for any evidence to the 
contrary. 

But if Patience did not drop the money, then 
she herself had no claim to it; and wasn’t this a 
dilemma forthe poor woman? She determined to 
test the matter to the utmost, so she hung out her 











accustomed signal, which soon brought Patience 
to her. 

“T sent for you to give you one more chance 
about the money. Tell me the truth about it, 
and T'll overlook it this once, bad as your conduct 
has been.”’ 

“If that is all, I might as well not have come, 
for I ean't tell you anything only I lost it,’’ said 
Patience, sadly. 

“Look here, child, I'm your friend, though you 
may not think it. I saw you speak to Becky 
Sprigg. I saw you, so you needn't deny it.”’ 

“I wasn’t going to deny it, but I got away 
from her as soon as I could.’” 

“Yes, I saw that, too. Now what if Becky 
Sprigg snatched the money away from you?’ 

“She didn’t. She couldn't, for the money was 
in my mitten,”’ exclaimed Patience. 

“You thought so, but it may not have been, 


“PH be very careful,’’ said Patience, and she |and Becky is a very bad girl. If you say she 








snatched the money, everybody wili believe you, 
and you will be cleared.’ 

“She didn’t take it, for I had it afterwards,” 
said Patience, sturdily. 

“Oh, well, I knew she didn’t,’’ said Miss Minn, 
foiled in her little game. ‘I only wanted to see 
what you'd say. The truth is, there’s been some 
money found in my yard, and no doubt it is what 
you dropped. Your change was two quarters 
and a five, wasn’t it?” 

“No, it wasn’t; it was a twenty-five and three 
tens,”’ said Patience, ‘“‘and one of the tens was 
mended.” 

“Child, you've forgotten about it, or didn’t no- 
tice, perhaps. If two quarters and a five were 
found in my yard, it must be what you dropped.” 

“No, I haven’t forgotten, and I did notice. 
The money can't be the same.”’ 

“Then you're willing to have it go that you 
stole my money? You're willing to have Mr. 
Hawly think you're a thief?” 

“T didn’t steal it, but the change was what I 
told you, and some time I shall pay it back to 
you.” 

“Was ever such a child?’ said Miss Minn to 
herself; then aloud, ‘‘Of course I couldn't be sure 
about this matter, and it was right for me to test 
you. The change found was just what you say, 
only I didn’t mind there was a piece of the cur- 
rency torn,’’—laying it out on the table. 

‘There was, and mended;” and Patience point- 
ed out the place which had escaped the observa- 
tion of the spectacles. 

‘Well, I’m sure I’m willing to overlook it all,”’ 
said Miss Minn, magnanimously, “and you may 
contitiue to do my errands, just as you have be- 
fore.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,”’ said Patience, too happy 
to stand on her dignity, and too innocent to un- 
derstand the trap that had been set for her. 

“What will Mr. Hawly say now?’ ejaculated 
Miss Minn, when the last echo of the brisk little 
feet had died away. 

What he did say was, ‘I never doubted the 
child’s innocence. I was sure she was one of 
Christ’s little ones.”’ 

—— +> = 
HONOR THY MOTHER. 
My boy. cling close to mother, as you value future peace; 


The day is not far distant when hercare for you will cease; 
And when, if you have caused her grief, each relic you 


retain 
Of her who would have died for you will only give you 
pain 


Yes, tread the path that mother treads, and when she 
drops to rest, 
Keep straight ahead, a pure, stout heart low beating in thy 


reast; 
Though wealth should grace thee with her smile, and even 
fame be thine, 


Re ever strong enough to say, ‘*My mother’s path is mine!” 
“ Parmenas Mix,” in Detroit Free Press. 


Sr 
For the Companion. 
SHARKS’ OIL VERSUS PEANUTS. 
By Garry Moss, 

I don’t know that I can liken Ellen Garnet's 
face to anything but a flower, it was so win- 
some, so fairly tinted, so harmonious. She and 
her mother came to our village when Ellen, or 
Nellie, as I prefer to call her, was seventeen. 
Mrs. Garnet brought a letter to me from one of 
my dearest friends. 

“You will learn to love both the mother and 
the daughter in a very short time, Iam sure,”* so 
ran a part of the letter. ‘“They have experienced 
reverses, and borne their altered fortunes nobly. 
Having lately come into possession of what is a 
small fortune to them, they can now live very 
comfortably upon the income of their property, 
and I feel sure you wil! aid them in procuring a 
house in the beautiful village of Glendale.” 

“How fortunate,”’ I said to my husband, “that 
the Hope cottage is vacant,’ and then I read the 
letter to him. 

‘It seems this young lady has a fine voice—I’m 
glad of that,’’ he said, ‘‘for our choir really needs 
reinforcement. Yes, it is fortunate the cottage 
is empty. You better go and see the new-comers 
after breakfast.” 

Just what I intended to do; and accordingly I 
threw on my hat and shawl, and walked over to 
the homely little inn in which the strangers had 
taken up their quarters. 

It was not long before Nellie and her mother 
were walking with me in the direction of the 
prettiest though not the most pretentious house 
in the village. As I threw open the door, for the 
key was in my possession, Nellie stood on the 
broad porch and looked about in great delight. 

On the left, 2 semi-circular patch of woods hid 
a ravine through which could be heard the rush- 
ing of a rapid stream over rocks and pebbles; 
far away to the front extended smiling, cultivated 
upland reaches, al: full of life and color, with 
blue hills in the distance; and on the right, a 
pretty country road along which stood neat farm- 
houses and pretentious villas, with their gardens 
and fields. 

“If the people are only as agreeable as the 
country is pretty,’’ said Nellie, delightedly, “I'm 
sure we must be happy here. Are the people 
nice?’ she asked, smiling, as we entered the 
hall. ‘From grave to gay, from lively to severe, 
Isuppose,”’ she added, answering her own ques- 
tion as she saw that I hesitated. ‘‘Are there many 
young ladies here, and’’—langhing—“‘young gen- 
tlemen?”’ 

‘Nellie! what will Mrs, Saybrook think of 
you?” her mother asked, playfully. 





“That her question is a very natural one,” [| 
said. ‘*Well, there are several rather young 
ladies, and some very young gentlemen. We 
have our literary club, our social re-union, and 
our singing-school. Our young ladies are not 
very gay or intellectusl, but they pride them- 
selves on being exceedingly select.”’ 

“Oh dear me!"’ said Nellie, “then I am afraid 
I shal] shock them, for papa always called me a 
little democrat. But what a beautiful home this 
will make!” she exclaimed, hastily changing the 
subject. 

It was some weeks before they were fairly set- 
tled in their new home. In the meantime the 
people of the village were full of curiosity about 
them. The usual changes rung on the 
question, ‘‘Who are they? Where do they come 
from?” 


were 


Miss Nellie’s pretty face and stylish appearance 
attracted some of our people, and prejudiced 
others. It was evident that she would be a belle, 
and probably the leader of our youthful society, 
which was not pleasing to Miss Arabella Tolson, 
who had hitherto taken the lead both in the choir 
and in the social circle. 

When it was discovered that she possessed a 
rich, sweet voice of more than ordinary compass, 
praise grew into enthusiasm with the majority of 
our Sabbath congregation, and envy began to 
stalk in our midst. 

“Had we better invite her to join the choir?” 
asked my husband over his coffee one Monday 
morning. With my ears actually aching under 
the deficiencies of our choir, which yesterday 
seemed more jarring than ever, I pledged myself 
to obtain her consent to help us. 

At the next gathering of one of the societies, 
Miss Nellie was present. Her fine face, and rich 
but simple costume, and ladylike manners at- 
tracted general attention. The young gentlemen 
very naturally gathered about her, somewhat to 
the displeasure of several of our youthful friends. 
There were lowering glances and dissatisfied ex- 
clamations. Her ease of manner was called bold- 
ness, her quick, innocent repartee, flippancy. 

“O Mrs. Saybrook,’”’ said Belle Dayton, one 
day, as she came into the parsonage, ‘“‘where did 
you say the Garnets came from?” 

‘From Lowell in Massachusetts,’ was my reply. 

“Well, 've got a letter from my Consin Tom, 
in Chicago, and he speaks of a family of Garnets 
that used to live there; but of course it conldn’t 
have been them, though there were three of them, 
and the danghter was named Nellie. But they 
were awful poor as well as common. Why, Mrs. 
Saybrook, the father actually kept a fruit and a 
peanut stand, and the child used to go barefooted. 
They lived in a miserable little house at the foot 
of an alley, and were just as common as dish- 
water. That was thirteen years ago. Then he 
says they went East, but it couldn't have been 
this family, could it?” 

“I dare say not,” said I, mechanically, though 
I knew nothing of the details of their former his- 
tory. There the subject dropped, so far as I was 
concerned. 

Not so with Miss Dayton, who frequently boast- 
ed of her blue blood and her wealthy connections. 
Had not her father been Governor of the State, 
and her grandfather a Colonel in the regular 
army? To be sure, things had been said that 
threw something stronger than suspicion upon 
her father’s fair fame, but that had been hushed 
up and nearly forgotten, years ago. 

Our singing certainly improved after Miss Nel- 
lie joined the choir, and she grew steadfastly in 
favor with our best people, for no one who was 
unprejudiced could withstand the sweetness and 
beauty of her face and her character. 

“IT don’t know how it is,’’ she said to me one 
day, “but I can’t get on with the young ladies in 
the choir. Either they dislike me, or I fail in 
some way to understand them. Perhaps they 
consider me a usurper there?”’ 

“If they do, we don't,’ I said, for we have 
never had such singing before. I don’t want to 
think so, but possibly they may be envious of 
your superior voice.” 

“Oh, L hope not. If I thought they felt that 
way, I should want to leave the choir.” 

“No, no; we can't afford to lose you. If there 
are any who are dissatisfied, I’m sure the people 
would prefer they would leave rather than you,” 
I said, hastily, ‘‘and my husband feels exactly as 
I do about it.” 

She thanked me gratefully. “It is enrions,”’ 
she said, after a little hesitation, “but every Sun- 
day, either before the service or after, Miss Day- 
ton asks the other girls, in a way that seems ob- 
trusive, if they don’t smell peanuts. It is said 
just as regularly as the Sunday comes round.”’ 

I found it difficult to restrain my laughter at 
this, indignant though I was; and of course it 
was impossible for me to make any explanation 
of the matter. My reply was, therefore, very 
simple; “Oh, I would not mind it. It is doubtless 
some joke of their own.”’ 

A few Sundays after this, Nellie came to me 
again, pale and troubled. 

“I wish I knew what to think about it,”’ she 
said. “It almost makes me sick. What can 
they mean by smelling peanuts? It has gone be- 


yond mere joking, and looks as if they intended 
to drive me out of their society. 
must be something in it. 
nnts, 


Now I do not consider that retaliation is a 


T am sure there 
All their talk is of pea- 


” 
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Christian virtue; far from it; but there may be 
instances when a Jesson is needed. I thought in 
this case that the time had come in which to give 
Miss Dayton and her jealous companions a re- 
buke. 

It was known, though the matter was hushed 
up, that Governor Dayton, prior to and during 
the war, was in some way connected with the 
lighthouses on the Southern coast. During that 
time he was in league with others to manufacture 
and use sharks’ oil for the lighthouse lamps. The 
sperm-oil provided by government was sold by 
the defrauding officials at a high price, and thus 
large sums of money were realized. The matter 
was hushed up soon after the roguery was discov- 
ered, and perhaps, as I said before, was partly for- 
gotten. 

As Nellie stood before me, her sweet face 
touchingly sad, and her pretty lips trembling with 
emotion, I gave her her lesson, and sent heraway 
smiling. 

On the next Sunday the persecution commenced 
as usual. 

“Why, is it possible you don’t smell peanuts?” 
asked Miss Dayton, as Nellie stood in the midst 
of a group of admirers after the services were 
over. 

“Indeed I do not,’’ said Nellie, earnestly. “In 
fact, I have not smelt anything to-day, or for 
several Sundays back, except a strong odor of 
sharks’ oil. It is very much more disagreeable 
than peanuts.” 

A sudden burst ef laughter followed, and poor 
Miss Dayton, crimson as her ribbons, turned 
away in painful confusion. 

It was the last time that Nellie ever suffered 
persecution about peanuts, though she learned 
afterwards that, in her father’s early days, after 
losing the proceeds of a fair business through the 
dishonesty of others, and being disabled by ill 
health from pursuing a more active career, he 
did keep a fruit-stand fora year or two in Chi- 
cago. But for this she only honored him the 
more. 

+? 


For the Companion. 


ALF BACHELDER’S MATCHED 
STEERS. 
By C. A. Stephens. 

There was offered one autumn a reward, or “pre- 
mium,” of fifteen dollars, by the Committee of the 
Agricultural Society of our county, for the best- 
matched and best-trained yoke of yearling steers. 
The steers were to be exhibited at the county fair 
held on the 3d of October, and the owner and trainer 
must be a boy who was not more than fifteen years 
old. 

The object of this premium was to interest the 
farmers’ sons in the “‘breaking,”’ or training, of cat- 
tle, and to promote the making up of well-matched 
yokes of oxen. 

By well-matched oxen was meant those which not 
only looked alike as to size,color and horns, but 
which were alike in*disposition and quickness, or 
slowness, of movement; in fact, those which, in the 
yoke, would work together evenly and to the best ef- 
fect. 

The reward had been announced ten months in ad- 
vence, to give the boys time to mate and train their 
steers. A notice of it was published in the county 
paper; and it was said that not less than fifty boys 
intended to compete for the prize. In our own 
neighborhood, I recollect, there were three yokes of 
steers in training all that season, and the rivalry— 
which was a friendly one—ran quite high. 

Willis Murch had a yoke of plain red cattle of the 
native breed, as we called them. They proved won- 
derfully tractable. He rarely or never struck ene of 
them. In a way peculiar to himself, he taught them 
what he wished them to do, by giving them pieces of 
corn, or potatoes, which he carried in his pockets. 

He had a little cart, a wood sled and a stone drag, 
which he had made in order to train little “Buck and 
Bright.””, They would draw the cart, or back it, as 
steadily as old oxen, and “haw” or “gee off” at a 
word from Wilts or a motion of his hand. 

It was understood, too, that Wilts was teaching 
them a great number of extra feats. His little sister 
Emma had told other children that Bright would run 
or walk backwards, in a ring, like a circus pony. 
But Willis himself did not speak of this; and he 
would not perform with Buck and Bright before any 
of the boys. 

We expected Willis would have the best-trained 
yoke. Still we did not greatly fear him as a rival, 
for his steers were not large, nor were they hand- 
some. 

My cousin George and I, who lived together on the 
same home-farm, owned a yoke of steers in company. 
They were of the breed known as the Devon, but 
were lightly graded in the Hereford breed, and were 
of a dark, cherry-red color. Each of them had a 
“‘star in the face,’’ that is, a patch of white as large as 
the palm of one’s hand, In length of body, build 
and in the shape and size of their horns, they were 
so very much alike that it was difficult even for 
George or for me to tell them apart. Besides this, 
they were large, for they measured, in September 
that fall, five feet and an inch each in girth. Star 
and Golden were their names. 

Week by week we trained them, till there was 
no manner of farm-work which they would not do as 
well and with as much apparent steadiness as old 
oxen. George also taught them to walk together, 
without being yoked, and to haw, gee, or back, as if 
they were yoked. 

He could also call them to him to be yoked, by a 
motion of his hand and by simply saying, “Come, 
Golden,” at a distance of twenty or thirty yards. 
We really thought this accomplishment more useful 
than all the “cireus tricks” of Willis’ steers; at least, 
that was the way we comforted ourselves whenever 
we heard of the remarkable feats which they were 
said to perform. 

But the rival we feared most was a boy named 
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Alfred Bachelder, who lived at “the Corners,” half or 
three-fourths of a mile from us. 

Alf’s steers were of the Durham breed, but not 
quite pure-blooded, I think. In color they were 
cream-white, with dark red markings on the shoul- 
ders, sides and flanks. So far as red and white went, 
the two were marked nearly alike, and their horns in 
size and shape matched very well. But the “off” 
one was also marked in a very peculiar manner. 

“Guard”’—Alf had given his steers the rather un- 
usual names of Job and Guard—had, in addition to 
his other markings, a patch of black hair as large as 
a dinner-plate on his right side, just back of his 
shoulder, and also a black star on his face. This 
made him differ in looks somewhat from Job, whose 
face was a pure cream-white. 

These steers were very large, larger than ours by 
two or three inches in girth on a steer; and they 
were probably as well-trained as ours, for Alf had 
spared no pains in this particular; and he was a re- 
markably apt, bright boy. 

But our steers were the best-matched. That black 
star and the black patch made Guard look odd and 
not well-mated with Job. George and I counted on 
this defect in the marking of the cattle. 

In August of that summer there came to our town 
a travelling photographic artist, with his “studio” 
mounted on wheels and drawn by a horse. He 
planted the studio by the roadside at “the Corners,” 
and remained there, taking pictures, for four or five 
weeks. All of us had our “tintypes’’ taken. The 
photographer boarded at Mr. Bachelder’s, and Alf 
was with him in his studio a good deal, and told us 
boys that he was learning the art, himself. What 
this had to do with an exhibition of matched steers, 
I leave the reader to surmise farther on. 

One night, just at sunset, about a fortnight before 
the day set for the fair, George and I called at Alf’s 
to look at Job and Guard, as we had often done be- 
fore. He was not at all like Willis Murch, for he de- 
lighted to show us what his steers could do. That 
night he yoked them and put them through all his 
steer tactics. 

“It’s no use, Alf,” George said to him. ‘Those are 
good steers, but there’s that black star of Guard's. 
You can’t quite call ’em matched; not handsomely.” 

“Wal, I know,” said Alf, “that’s against ’em. But 
I may be able to better ’em yet. I've been inquir- 
ing, and I’ve heard of a steer in Princeton, which 
they say is marked almost just like Guard. I’m go- 
ing there to-morrow to see if it’s true, and if it is, 
I'm bound to have that steer.” 

“Is he as big as yours?”’ George asked. 

“Of course I can’t tell till I see him,” said Alf; 

“but I hear he’s a good steer.” 
* We were surprised, but did not believe that Alf 
would find the steer to match Guard; in fact, we did 
not believe there was another steer in the State like 
him. 

The next day and the next, Alf was gone with his 
steers; where, we did not know. 

Three or four days after this, he sent a message 
asking us to come and see his new steer. We were, 
of course, so anxious and interested that we hurried 
to the Corners that very night. Alf had the cattle 
tied in the barn, but turned them out at once. First 
Guard came into the yard, then the new steer fol- 
lowed. Our eyes, of course, were bent on the latter, 
and at first sight our hearts sank, and we lost all hope 
of winning the premium. 

The new steer, which Alf said he had got in Prince- 
ton, had a black star and a black patch on his side 
exactly like those of Guard’s. We could scarcely be- 
lieve our eyes. Alf was in high spirits, and told us at 
great length about his swapping, etc. As the yoke 
stood now, the steers were completely matched; and 
it was an odd and very remarkable match, too. 

“This new steer’s name is Buck,”’ Alf said, “but 
I’m going to call him Job, like the other, I’ve got so 
used to that name.” 

“But will you have time to train him?’’ we asked. 
“It’s only eight days till ‘fair’ day.” 

“I don’t know, hardly,” replied Alf. “But he is 
pretty well ‘broke,’ now, and I shall do my best with 
him.” 

We went home discouraged. ‘The premium is lost 
for us,”’ George said. “But it certainly seems some- 
thing strange that both the star on the head and the 
black patch on the new steer’s side are exactly like 
those of Guard’s.” 

Fair-day came, and at three o’clock in the after- 
noon, the trained steers were exhibited and viewed 
by the committee. Besides ours, there were at least 
twenty-five other yokes. Consequently, there was 
but a very brief time for each yoke to show working 
qualities. Willis Murch got little chance to exhibit 
his “circus steers,’ as they were nicknamed. 

The committee went twice to look at our Star and 
Golden, but at length agreed fully to give the prize 
to Alf Bachelder. In fact, everybody wondered at 
the curiously exact manner in which Job and Guard 
were matched, in three colors, white, red and black. 
Alf had plenty of offers for them that day from stock 
fanciers; and before night he sold them to a man 
from another county for the large sum of ninety-five 
dollars. 

While we were attending the winter school in the 
following December, there was a rumor that the man 
to whom Alf had sold his steers had been to see him, 
and that he claimed there “was something wrong” 
aboutthem. Alf laughed when the rumor was spoken 
of to him, and said the man claimed that one of them 
was not sound, but he couldn’t prove anything. 

Alf was a young man of more than ordinary ability 
and business tact. From the time he was seventeen 
years old till after he became of age, he dealt in 
horses, often owning three or four, and leaving the 
humbler details of farming and steer-breaking to us 
duller boys. His method was to buy promising colts 
of the farmers in the back towns, and after training 
them for the race-course, or matching them for spans, 
to sell them at a handsome profit to dealers or to 
gentleinen in distant cities. 

He had now left his home with his father and 
mother, and lived in the village, although he was 
often away to both Portland and Boston. The vil- 
lagers said that he was making money fast; and it 
was also said that he spent it as fast as he made it. 
There were many reports, too, of his tricks in dealing 
with customers, and of their suing him and threat- 
ening him with arrest. 








He seemed to prosper pecuniarily, however, and 
drew round him a clique of young men who held that 
he was a model of shrewdness and smartness. 

One “fair” night, just six years after the fall we 
exhibited our trained steers, I for the first time 
learned the facts connected with Alf’s matched steers. 
He told it himself. 

There was an assembly in the Agricultural Hall 
that evening, and Alf was in high spirits; for that 
afternoon he had won a hundred-dollar bet on a 
horse trot. 

Twenty or thirty of us young men were standing in 
the hall, chatting and laughing, when some one hap- 
pened to speak of the matched-steer contest. Alf 
laughed. ‘It’s been so long now,” said he, “I don’t 
s’pose any of you will care, and I'm going to b/ow 
that.’ 

“What is it? Tell us,’ was the response of the 
young men about him. 

“Well, ye see, those steers were nicely matched, 
but for the black spots. “Twas no use. There warn’'t 
another steer in the country marked just like Guard, 
and all that Job needed to be just like Guard was 
those two black spots. So I concluded he'd better 
have ‘em; in fact, that he really ought to have ’em. 

“That fellow Merrill, the tintype-taker, was there 
then. I had been round his shop a good deal, and 
found out that nitrate of silver would turn white 
hair a beautiful black. So I just took Job into the 
woods and doctored him. You know the rest. He 
was the new steer from up in Princeton after 
that.” 

Some of the fellows laughed. It was a very sharp 
trick, especially in a boy fifteen; but the more 
thoughtful of us called it by its right name,—a knav- 
ish trick, thoroughly mean and dishonorable. 

This was in October. In May following, Alf was ar- 
rested for horse-stealing. He had been “up country,” 
as he said, buying horses, and came home with four. 
Among them was a very fine coal-black young horse, 
which at once attracted the interest of every person 
who saw it. The animal was tall, slim, and jet-black. 
There was not a white hair on him, but he had a pink 
nose. Alf refused all offers, and said he had bought 
“Romeo,” as he called him, expressly for a gentle- 
man in New York. 

About a week later, three men, one of them a sher- 
iff, went to the village hotel where Alf was boarding, 
and inquired for him. On his presenting himself, 
one of them accused him of stealing his horse. The 
sheriff had a warrant for his arrest. 

Alf took it very coolly. ‘There is some mistake,” 
he said. ‘What was your horse? What 
color was it?” 

“Black as a coal,’’ said the man, “‘but with a white 
face and two white stockings.” 

Alf smiled, and very coolly said, “Yes, please come 
out to the stable and look at my horses. 

“This is the only black horse I have,” Alf said, 
carelessly, backing Romeo out of his stall. 
call this horse yours?” 

The man looked at the animal, and seemed con- 
founded. 

The horse was restive. 

“Whoa, Romeo!” said Alf. 

“Do you say his name is Romeo?” exclaimed the 
man. : 

“That’s his name,” said Alf, pleasantly. 

The man stared and seemed confused. ‘That horse 
is shaped like my horse, but he’s not marked like 
him. But I can tell whether he’s my horse or not!” 
he exclaimed, with some excitement. Stepping back 
out of the stable into the street, he called out, “Plato, 
Plato! Come here, Plato! Plato, Plato!” 

The horse pricked his ears in an instant, and tried 
to pull away from Alf to go to his old master. Alf 
resisted, but the sheriff obliged him to give the lrorse 
his way; and the animal at once put his nose beside 
the man’s cheek with every indication of pleasure at 
finding him. 

The bystanders said that Alf turned pale. The 
sheriff thought the evidence strong enough to justify 
him in taking the “sharp’’ young man into custody 
on the spot. 

In the examination and trial which followed, the 
hair on the horse’s nose and legs was chemically 
tested, and found to have traces of nitrate of silver; 
and in the course of a few weeks it grew out white 
again. 

The “smartness” was very muck less of a joke this 
time. 

Bachelder was found guilty, and sentenced to three 
years in prison. But he appealed on some law point, 
and by means of skilful lawyers, to whom he must 
have paid enormous lawyers’ fees, at the close of his 
second trial, he was acquitted somehow, — though 
everybody knew he was guilty. 

He left the State and went West to one of the new 
mining towns, where most of the “sharp” young men 
go. Lhave heard of himsince. Now his ‘sharpness’ 
receives its right name, for he is known as a hard 
character and a “blackleg.”’ 

There is not a reader of the Companion too dull to 
see the moral of this narrative. The road from 
“sharp” tricks to crimes is wonderfully easy and 
direct, and it is all down hill. The tendency in hu- 
man nature is such that when a boy allows himself 
to indulge in them, he is almost as sure to go on to 
crime as death is sure to follow the bite of a poison- 
ous serpent. 


Describe it. 


“Do you 


aad 
WATCHING FOR LEOPARDS. 

An English officer tells in Land and Water how he 
once shot a deer while watching for leopards in an 
Indian jungle. He was an invalid, and had arrived at 
the sanatorium at Ramandroof: 

“Ramandroof is a wonderful place for leopards, or, 
as the natives insist upon calling them, cheetahs. The 
night before I arrived, the commanding officer heard 
a noise outside his house. He opened the door, and 
the dog rushed out. It was instantly seized and 
carried off by a leopard. 

“A few days after this, another of his dogs was out 
with his children and the ayah. It ran down the hill 
into a little patch of jungle—gave a yell, and was 
seen no more. 

“Next morning a man who was sent to search found 
the dog’s skull and the tracks of a full-grown leopard 
and several young ones. 

“The next week we organized a beat in a jungle a 
little farther off, and as I had the use of a pony car- 





riage, I had but a comparatively short distance to 
walk to reach my post of observation, which com- 
manded a likely opening in the jungle. 

“I waited quietly at my post whilst the beaters 
went ahead. Once out of sight and beyond the sounds 
of the human race, although close at home, there is 
no solitude so complete as that of an Indian jungles 

“It was a fine clear day, and I listened intently for 
indications of the coming beast, but the flutter of 
leaves or the hum of a passing insect alone met my 
ear. 

“At length the sound of the beat at a distance 
aroused my attention, and with my rifle at full cock, 
I waited for the result. A heavy, old-fashioned rifle, 
with a kick like that of a horse, is not a joke in the 
hands of a man enfeebled by recent fever. 

“At last the noise of the beaters came nearer to 
me. 

“About sixty yards below my post an animal crossed 
a small open space. TI got a snap-shot as it was 
leaping forward, and saw it spring feet upwards, but 
it fell out of my sight. Save this shot, the beat was 
a blank one. 

“When my friends joined me, I was surprised to 
find that I had killed a fine deer, called by the na- 
tives the jungle sheep. The bullet had hit its neck 
about two inches behind the skull, and, as it had 
divided the spine, the death of the animal was in- 
stantaneous. 

“We shared the carcass of the deer, to the redue- 
tion of the buteher’s bill for a week, and no better 
venison was ever tasted.” 

+o 


A TERRIBLE SEA-MONSTER. 

The hardships and dangers which Sidney Cook, the 
diver, faced and conquered while recovering the 
sunken treasure of the ship Golden Gate, wrecked in 
1862 off the Mexican coast near Manzanilla, are al- 
most incredible, and the story of them forms a thrill- 
ing chapter of sea-adventure. At 
says,— 

“We were kept in no little fear, especially during 
our night work, by a sort of marine monster, which 
the Mexicans call devil-tish. It is not like the gigantic 
octopii to which that name has been 
waters, but 


one time he 


given in other 
is a creature with two great arms to 
grasp, and powerful jaws and teeth to rend anything 
it deems a prey. 

“Individuals of the species are often seen weigh- 
ing as much as four tons, and it is upon record that 
at least one enormous specimen has been captured by 
an English man-of-war, which, from the dimensions 
given, must have weighed fully eight tons. 

“One of those monsters one night parted my life- 
line, and another night one was settling down over 
me to devour me, when he was seen by the crew of 
the boat, who struck him with an oar and frightened 
him away. If he had once got his arms about me, 
nothing could have saved me from being sliced up 
by his jaws.” 

<2 
THE DEAD HOstT. 


The Assyrian came down like the wolf on the fold, 
And his cohorts were gleaming in purple and gold; 
And the sheen of their spears was like stars on the sea, 
When the blue wave rolls nightly on deep Galilee, 








Like the leaves of the forest when summer is green, 
That host with their banners at sunset were seen; 

Like the leaves of the forest when autunin hath blown, 
That host on the morrow lay withered and strewn, 


For the Death Angel spread his wings on the blast, 
And breathed in the face of the foe as he passed, 

And the eves of the sleepers waxed deadly and chill, . 
And their hearts but once heaved, and forever grew still. 


And the widows of Ashur are loud in their wail, 
And the idols are broke in the temple of Baal; 
And the might of the Gentile, unsmote by the sword, 
Hath melted like snow in the glance of the Lerd. 
BYRON, 
+o 
For the Companion. 


TWO SAILOR PRINCES. 

One day, about a year ago, it so chanced that we 
were on board a special train coming from Plymouth 
to London, It was “special” because it carried some 
very important passengers to the great capital, and 
as different stations were reached, people assembled 
on the platforms looked curiously and a little shyly, 
perhaps, into certain windows, 

Like all English trains it was divided into separate 
compartments, each holding eight or ten passengers, 
and these again were separated into first, second and 
third class. 

It was at Bristol, I think, that,as we walked up 
and down the platform, we saw the objects of this 
quiet curiosity. Looking in a first-class compart- 
ment, we saw two lads of twelve and fourteen years 
old, with fair, fresh faces, sailor caps, and a decided- 
ly “breezy” air, seated alone, their companion hav- 
ing just left them for luncheon. 

The boys were engaged in eating Bath buns and 
sandwiches, with such a decided relish that it made 
one hungry to see them. This occupation was varied 
by a genuine boys’ talk about the journey, frequent 
gazes out of the window, and, in the case of the 
younger and merrier of the two, one or two bursts of 
good-humored laughter. 

It was rather difficult to think that the elder of the 
two boys was Prince Albert Victor Christian Ed- 
ward, the eldest son of the Prince of Wales, and 
probable future king of England; the younger, his 
brother, George Frederick Ernest Albert. Such, 
was the case, and it was generally known 
that the young princes, with their tutor, Mr. Dalton, 
were on their way to London for Easter Sunday with 
their parents at Marlborough House. 

At that time they were living on board a training 
ship, but since then they have started on a long jour 
ney as “middies,” 


however, 


and people in England are just 
rousing to a certain interest 
them. 

I suppose American boys would find it hard to un- 
derstand how boy princes live, and, indeed, English 
children know very little of royal life. Only the few 
people connected with the Court ever see the daily 
lives of these young royalties, but from them one 
hears how very simple, kindly, and happy the house- 
holds of the Queen and her children really are. 

Iremember hearing from a friend who visited at 
Marlborough House—the Prince of Wales’ town res- 
idence—a very pretty account of the nurseries in 
which the little people lived until they were old 
enough for the school-room, 


and enthusiasm in 
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These rooms are in the top of the house, and 
consist of a comfortable suite, with sitting-room, 
nurses’ bedrooms, day and night nurseries, etc. 
There were three nurses in attendance on the 
royal children, but the Princess of Wales herself 
superintended their care. 


A curious feature in the arrangements for the | 


little people was that the nurses invariably wore 
white. This in winter and summer gave a fresh, 
cheerful air to the nurseries, and at the same 
time insured perfect cleanliness. 


princes on board of her is made, yet not a few in- 
terested people contrive to have a glimpse of the 
young royal ‘‘middies,’”’ with their tall, trim fig- 
ures and faces too emphatically Guelph and Dan- 
ish to be mistaken for other than themselves. 
When they first started out, their letters home 
were full of the cvlorous woes of seasickness, but 


a change soon came, and they seemed to be en- 
joying their sailor-life keenly. 

3y the time the two boys return, Prince Albert 

| Victor will be in his seveateenth vear, ready to 





TWO SAIL 


The utmost regularity was enforced in the 


young lives which the English nation were taught 


to regard as so precious and important. 
the elder boys, were 
their parents in the 


The children, especially 
brought regularly to see 


morning. 


of their 
chosen companions, boys, sons of noblemen or 
gentlemen friends of the royal family, were 
brought in to play with the young princes, and 


with their parents; sometimes a few 


on such occasions the greatest politeness in con- 
duct was exacted from Prince Albert (or Edward, 
he called at home) and Prince 
towards their play fellows. 


as is George 


On one oceasion at Sandringham—the prince's | 


country-house—the boys were playing with the 
sons of an oflicer, friend of the Prince, and Prince 


George called out roughly to his little playfel- | 


low, 

“Do get out of my way, A 
me to see through you!” 
* The Princess of Wales happening to overhear 
this, the young Prince was at once sent to bed 
for the rest of the summer's day in punishment. 


Prince George was the rogue of the nursery on | 


all occasions. One time a new velvet carpet with 
a flower pattern was chosen by the Prince, and 
put down in the drawing-room. Going in to see 
it an hour or two later, he discovered, to his hor- 
ror, then about tive years old, 
with a huge watering-can, watering the flowers! 
A rational amusements were de- 
signed for the boys in town or country. 


Prince George, 


great many 


latter they had all sorts of out-door sports, and 
Prince George is considered a capital shot, while 
the two boys ride perfectly, and can drive as well 





as they can pull a sail. 
They were placed, when very young, in the 


hands of Mr. Dalton, a young clergyman, who is | 


as much their companion as tutor, With him, in- 
deed, rests the responsibility of preparing the 
future King to govern his subjects, and it is said 
that he is most admirably qualified for his impor- 
tant oflice. 

It was considered best for the two boys—par- 
for the eldest, who never very 
strong or inclined to be active—to be placed on 


ticularly was 


board a training-ship at Dartmouth, there to learn | 
habits of activity, as well as to acquire the hardi- | 


ness of seamen, 
board the ship for two years, and has now accom- 
panied them on their famous eruise. 

It may be interesting to know how they are 
treated, and what is their mode of life on the Bac- 
where they are serving as midshipmen. 
Three or four young men were specially chosen 


chante, 


as comrades in service with them, and the Prince 
of Wales requested that they be all treated equal- 
ly as regards work and deportment. The only 
difference shown the princes is their having a 
eabin with Mr. Dalton, somewhat superior in ac- 
comimodations, and a sort of study table, and ap- 
pliances for education separately from the other 
lads. 

The eabin is very simply furnished. There are 
the usual berths, plain dressing-stands, one or 
two book-racks, and a few very plain chairs, and 
the study-table in the centre. 

The boys mess with their comrades. Once on 
deck they are shown no distinction, but work as 
haré as the rest, and therefore stand an equal 


. . aoe 
chance of earning the advantages of a sailor’s 


life. 
At the different ports touched by the Bacchante, 
by the royal orders, no special recognition of the 


Do you expect | 


In the | 


Mr. Dalton lived with them on | 


KR PRINCES. 


|enter Oxford University, and it will be but a 
short space of time before we hear of him as an 
| important person on the public stage of Europe, 
the heir apparent of the English throne. 
+> 
FAMINE IN IRELAND. 

For some time we have had very gloomy re- 
ports of an impending famine in Ireland; and it 
is to be feared that many thousands of poor pen- 
niless peasant families have suffered the tortures 
of hunger, though up to the time this is written, 
few deaths from actual starvation have been re- 
ported, 

This extreme want of food in the district of 
The 
Irish peasant depends entirely upon the little 
crops he has to force from his secant and ill- 
dressed patches of ground. When these crops 
are good and full, he manages just to live, with- 
out absolute suffering. 


They had their walk; then luncheon, | 
or early dinner, in their own rooms, or possibly | 


Connaught is due to several circumstances, 


But when they fail,—es- 
pecially when the potato crop is poor,—then the 
| peasant approaches the grim borders of famine. 

| Now this happened at the last harvest. So 
| poor was the yield of potatoes that many peas- 
| ants have been forced to eat the potatoes which 
| they usually reserve for planting the next spring. 
| ‘Another cause of the present distress is un- 
| doubtedly the fact that American food is now be- 
}ing sent and sold in Great Britain, at cheaper 
| prices thay the food raised in Great Britain, or in 
| Ireland itself. This has carried down prices 
there, so that the poor profit of the peasant has 
been reduced to starvation point. 


He has been unable to pay his rent, and at 
such a time the cruelty of the land laws and the 
tyranny of the landlord come into conspicuous 
view. The half-starved peasant who cannot pay 
his rent has the threat held over his head of be- 
ing turned, at any moment, out into the road, 
with his wife and little ones; and this greatly in- 
creases the misery he suffers from want of food. 

Happily it is not probable that, after all, the 
famine will last very long or be very widespread ; 
for thousands of hearts have been touched by the 
reports of the distress in Ireland. Well-tilled 
purses have been opened on both sides of the At- 
lantic, and food has been hurried, for free distri- 
bution, to the districts where the want of it is the 
most sore and pressing. 


| It ischeering to see the benevolence of the world 

thus awake, and showing itself in practical acts 
of charity at the callof human suffering. Nearly 
half a million dollars was raised promptly in 
London alone. Baroness Burdett-Coutts, whose 
benevolence is of world-wide fame, herself sub- 
scribed twenty-five thousand dollars. 

The New York Jleru/d subscribed one hundred 
thousand dollars, and raised enough subscriptions 
to double that generous amount. The Lord May- 
ors of London and Dublin, and the authorities of 
many English and Irish towns, raised large sums, 
and the London Telegraph added a generous 
amount to the relief fund. 

In this country people have generously given, 
sometimes subscribing several thonsands of dol- 
lars at a time, at Mr. Parnell’s meetings. Not 
only has the relief of the poor Irish been thus 
generously raised in the shape of money, but a 
prompt and efficient system of putting itto imme- 

| diate and practical use has been established. 

| It is fortunate that the distressed districts are so 
comparatively easy of access. The frightful fam- 
| ines that have from time to time spread desola- 
| tion through the interior districts of India, have 
‘been much more extensive and destructive, be- 








enuse food which lay in plenty at Calcutta, Ma- 
dras, aud Bombay could not readily be got te the 
starving millions. 

In the case of Ireland, measures were taken so 
promptly and so effectively that the danger of a 
wide-spread famine is said to have passed away. 

Of course, the relief thus given is only a tem- 
porary one. A bad year returning will bring 
another famine. It has always been so with poor 
Ireland, and will always be so, until some great 
change is made in the holding of the land. If 
ever the time comes when the Irish peasantry 
own the acres they till, and are their own masters 
on their own ground, the dangers of a return of 
this dreadful affliction will probably cease. 

+o 
For the Companion, 


MARCH. 


When on the finger-posts of Time 
The counted years were few, 
And Earth rang out her morning chime 
In numbers glad and new; 
Ere sages traced the mystic bounds 
That held the rolling spheres, 
March led the months their annual rounds 
And ushered in the years, 


March hears the war-god’s martial name 
In household accents fall, 

Though perished loi his olden fame, 
Temples and altars all; 

The equal day and night cons o’er, 
As in the days of old, 

When song and legend lent their store 
To shrine the “fleece of gold.” 


Those weird and witching myths and tales 
We lay regretful down; 

March now is hurrying through the vales 
With Winter’s captured crown. 

And, even as the queen of yore, 
Dissolves each woudrous gem, 

In opal light to shine once more 
On Spring’s sweet diadem, 


Each breath of March some sure hope brings, 
Though hidden ‘neath the snow; 
The voice of Nature gail 
When wild March bre 
For lo! the message of each gale 
Is franght with flower and song, 
Like opening words of some sweet tale, 
And these to March belong. 





ANNIF E. CoLe. 
+> _ 
THE RULES OF THE HOUSE. 

The House of Representatives at Washington 
has recently spent much time on a revision of its 
rules, This, we believe, has never before been 
attempted. When the first Congress under the 
Constitution met, the rules adopted for its gov- 
ernment were few and simple. 

As the country grew, the number of Represen- 
tatives increased, and as amendments and addi- 
tions were made, the scope of Congressional ac- 
tion widened. Successive Speakers made deci- 
sions upon points of order. These having been 
confirmed by the votes of the House, became of 
the same force as regularly adopted rules. Each 
Congress came—without a vote—under the rules 
as they were left by that which preceded it. 

The result of this building and patching pro- 
cess, was the creation of a code of parliamentary 
precedure unlike that which governs any other 
assembly in the world, and remarkable for its 
complications. 

The best presiding officer in the country would 
be unable to carry on the business of the House 
during one day’s session without assistance, un- 
less he had made a long study of these rules. 

At the extra session of Congress last summer, 
it was resolved to have a careful revision of the 
whole code. Accordingly, the committee on 
rules, of which Speaker Randall is chairman, 
held sessions during the recess of Congress, and 
submitted to the House, early in this session, an 
entirely new code. 

The object was to give the force of formal ac- 
ceptance to rules which have only had such 
validity as a Speaker’s ruling had given them; to 
re-arrange the rules; and to simplify them so that 
an ordinary member might understand them. 

The work seems to have been well done; but 
some of the changes proposed by the committee 
and others which have been brought forward by 
members, have caused much debate and party 
passion. 

The points of difference have been of two 
classes. There is not a little jealousy between 
the several committees of the House. The special 
object of attack has been the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, which would have more power than 
it has now, if it were authorized to report all the 
appropriation bills. That was what the Com- 
mittee on Rules proposed. 

No doubt, if the question were examined with- 
out any prejudice, it would be admitted that all the 
appropriations for the support of the Government, 
should be made on one harmonious system, and 
should therefore come from one committee. But 
other committees demanded that the appropria- 
tions for the departments over which each had 
charge, should be reported by themselves. 

Thus the Committee on Commerce desired to 
report the appropriations for the improvement of 
rivers and harbors; that on the post-office, the 
appropriations for the postal department; that 
on agriculture, the grants for the department of 
agriculture; and soon. In a few cases—enough 
to spoil the system—the demand was acceded to, 
but in general it was refused. 

The other contest came upon the question 
whether or not general legislation should be al- 
lowed to have a place in appropriation bills. All 
the Republicans and a few Democrats said no, 
but most of the Democrats supported the principle 
of joining the two together, and the latter finally 
carried their point. 

Everybody will see that the privilege of includ- 
ing new laws in appropriation bills, gives power 
to the party which happens at the time to be in a 


majority. But that is not a good reason why the 
party which has a majority should favor it. 

There are sometimes sudden changes in politics. 
The party which seems to have overwhelming 
strength at one time, may be beaten badly at the 
very next election. 

It is, therefore, the part of wisdom for the ma- 
jority of to-day, to adopt rules which will be a 
| protection to them when they become a minority. 
Some of the Democrats saw this, and acted ac- 
cordingly. The course of those who opposed the 
principle can be justified from their point of 
view. They think their party has a duty to per- 
form, and that advantage must be taken of the 
present opportunity. 

Although the best and safest rule has not been 
adopted in either of the cases where there has 
been a contest, the new code is certain to be a 
great improvement upon the old, and any defects 
that experience points out may be remedied here- 
after. 

+o 
TEMPERANCE AT THE WHITE 
HOUSE. 

On the avenue leading up to the White House, at 
Washington, there is a restaurant where liquor is sold. 
A sign is thrust out greeting the approaching visitor 
to the President, with the warning, “Your last 
chance!” Ashe returns from the White House he 
is met by the words on the reverse side, “Your first 





| 
| 
| 





chance again!” 

There is no end to the jokes Mrs. Hayes’ strict tem- 
perance principles have called forth at Washington, 
but they are good-humored jokes, and the change 
which her example has wrdught, astonishes old habi- 
tues of that city. 

When she went into the White House, it was, of all 
mansions in the national capital, the one where liq- 
uor—good liquor and plenty of it—was considered an 
absolutely essential thing. Since the mansion was 
first built the table had always been supplied with 


| wine. 


When Mrs. Hayes declared pleasantly that she 
would not offer it to her guests, society stood aghast. 
“The national honor was concerned.’ A flood of re- 
monstrance and ridicule followed. The subject was 
even broached in cabinet councils. 

Nevertheless, on her own table it has not appeared, 
nor is it ever offered in the White House. 

What is the consequence? Her conduct has rein- 
forced the temperance movement, and has helped to 
make temperance fashionable. In Washington, New 
York and Philadelphia, on last New Year's Day, liq- 
uor was rarely seen in the houses of the best people. 
In such houses, too, it is now seldom offered at even- 
ing balls or parties, where only young men are in- 
vited. 

Mr. Augustus Sala comments on the singularly tem- 
perate habits of many of the fashionable Americans. 
“A glass of ice-water is usually the only drink with 
which they wash down their dinners,” he says. “I 
actually am afraid to call for a glass of beer while 
dining at my hotel, lest I may be regarded as a 
drunkard.” 

Few women have the influence of Mrs. Hayes, but 
every woman in her own town and village can con- 
trol social opinion to some extent, and by banishing 
liquor from her own table and house, can help to rid 
our country of its worst curse. 

+? 
GOD’S BIRD. 

Miss La Flesche, the educated daughter of an Oma- 
ha chief, who has been writing and speaking on be- 
half of her race in the East this winter, told toa friend 
lately this little story, to illustrate the methods by 
which the red man trains his children. 

“I remember,” she said, “the first time I ever 
heard the name of God. I was a very little girl play- 
ing about the tents one summer day, when I found a 
hurt bird lying on the ground. It was a fledgling 
that had fallen from the tree and fluttered some dis- 
tance from the nest. 

“*Ah! I thought, ‘now this is mine.’ 
lighted, and ran about with it in my hands. 

“«*What have you there, Lugette?’ said one of the 
men who was at work in the field. 

“<Itisa bird. It is mine!’ I said. 

“He looked at it. ‘No, it is not yours. 
not hurt it. You have no right to it.’ 





I was de- 


You must 


*“‘*Not mine?’ I said. ‘I found it. Whose is it, 
then?’ 

«It is God’s. If you keep it, it will die. He will 
cure it. Go, and give it back to Him.’ 


“I did not dare to disobey. ‘Where is God?’ I 
said. ‘How shall I give it back to Him?’ 

**He is here. Go to the high grass yonder, near 
its nest, and lay it down and say, “God, here is thy 
bird again.”” He will hear you.’ 

“TI went into the tall grass crying and awed, and did 
as he bade me, I laid it down on the grass in a warm 
sunny spot, and I said, ‘God, here is thy little bird 
again.’ 

“T never shall forget that lesson.” 

If such a lesson, so tender and true, could be iw- 
printed on the hearts of all children, there would be 
no need for adults to form societies for the preven- 
tion of cruelty to animals. 

+e = 

CRAMMING FOR EXAMINATION. 

The cramming season is at hand. A good many 
students think they can afford to take their ease dur- 
ing the first half of aterm, and count upon making 
up for lost time by tremendous exertions in the last 
few weeks. 

It cannot be done. The student who gets benetit 
from his studies does a fair day’s work every day, 
and if he is ever a little slack, it is rather towards the 
end than at the beginning of the term. It is a good 
plan to rest a day or two before an important exami- 
nation, and come to the struggle fresh and smiling. 

There was a great surprise a year or two since, at a 
certain institution. The best scholar in the gradu- 
ating class made a woful failure in the final examina- 
tions. Only his intimate friends knew the reason. 


He had sat up till past midnight over his books for 
some weeks, and, during the forty-eight hours pre- 





ceding the examination, he had not had one hour of 
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good sleep. Worst of all, he 
He came to the great 
forgetfal that scholars of not 
ranked him. 

We can no more nourish the mind by cram than 
we can the body. Fancy a man expecting to grow 
strong and handsome by eating all day and half the 
night! 


} 
ordeal so dazed and | 


half his power out- 


coffee! 


- +O 
SOUND AND SOMNOLENCY. 

A good ear may prove a compensation for the lack 
of grammatical knowledge. William King, a former 
editor of San Francisco, wrote with remarkable cor- 
rectness, and occasionally with elegance. He knew 
so little of grammar that he could hardly tell a verb 
from a participle or a noun from an adjective. But 
his good ear saved him from grammatical blunders. 
¥ an article “sounded right,” he knew it would pass 
the critics. 

One of Washington’s generals, Benjamin Lincoln, 
had received an inferior education. While he was 
Lieutenant-Governor of Massachusetts, and collector 
of the port of Boston, he wrote essays en commerce, 
agriculture, and philosophy. After he had written 
an essay, he would have it read aloud to him. 

“I don’t know anything about grammar,” he said 
by way of apology, “but when I hear an article read 
Ican tell whether it is correctly written by the way 
it sounds.” 

General Lincoln had a constitutional tendency to 
fall asleep at all times. In the midst of a conversa- 
tion he would suddenly be “caught napping.” He 
was commander of the Massachusetts troops, during 
Shay’s insurrection. In dictating his despatches, he 
would fall asleep between the sentences. Persons on 
the road not unfrequently met the old gentleman 
driving and fast asleep. 

General Scott, during the last years of his life, was 
similarly afflicted. In the early days of the civil war, 
he frequently had to be kept awake by artificial 
means, long enough to transact necessary business. 
Neither of these distinguished men ever said with 
Sancho Panza, “Now blessings light on him that first 
invented sleep!” 

+o 
ILLUSTRIOUS CORN-HOERS. 
Washington Gladden, of Springfield, is a ben- 
efactor to his country. He wrote to one hundred of 
the most successful men of Springfield, Mass., asking 
them two questions. 

. Did you spend the first fifteen years of your life | 
on a farm, in a village, or in a city? 

2. Did you work with your hands when 
school? 


— 
rev. 


not in 


Eighty-eight nen sent answers to these questions; 
from which it appeared that five out of the whole 
number had nothing to do in boyhood except go to 
school, learn their lessons, and amuse themselves. 
Only The rest were obliged to work out of 
school; hoeing corn, chopping wood, helping in the 
store, selling newspapers, doing odd jobs. 

Take a Biographical Dictionary of Americans; 
make a list of the ablest and most valuable nen; and 
then look into the record of their early days. In a 
great majority of instances you will find that a sen- 
tence in one of Mr. Gladden’s answers applies to 
them exactly. It is this,— 

“TI learned to hoe, dig, and mow; in fact, I was 
obliged te work whether I liked it or not.’ 

We shall all find out by-and-by that a human being 
cannot be truly educated through the brain alone, 
nor by books alone. Successful men learn to do and 
endure, and thus they learn patience and dexterity. 

Meanwhile, thanks to Mr. Gladden, who has begun 
an inquiry which may lead to great results. 

+r 
“THE LUCK GUINEA.” 

The newspapers have been excited over a cable- 
gram, since proved to be incorrect, that the Baroness 
Burdett-Coutts had given two million five hundred 
thousand pounds to ameliorate the sufferings of the 
starving Trish. She is the only lady in the world 
whose habitual and munificent philanthropy, would 
have led to such a report being credited, even for a 
moment. 


tive! 


The Baroness was created a peeress on account of 
her large gifts to public objects. Her wealth is de- 
rived from her maternal grandfather, the rich Lon- 
don banker, Thomas Coutts. 

In the banking-house there is preserved a gold coin 
ealled “The Luck Guinea.” It has a curious history. 
Old Mr. Coutts was in the habit of visiting a town in 
the vicinity of the country-seat of one of his married 
daughters. On one of these visits, his neat but some- 
what worn clothes attracted the attention of a benev- 
olent old gentleman, 

Noticing the banker, he imagined that he must be 
a decayed old gentieman who had seen better days. 
It was near Christmas, and as the ““Good Samaritan” 
passed by Mr. Coutts, he put a guinea into his hand, 
bidding him get a good dinner. 

A few days after, the benevolent man received an 
invitation to dine at Mr. Coutts’s daughter’s house. 
There he was introduced to the recipient of his char- 
ity. The banker told the story to the guests, and 
amid their amusement, announced that that guinea 
would remain among the heirlooms of Coutts’s bank- 
ing-house. 

+e 
ADVISING TO DO WRONG. 

It is possible to give good advice in such a way as 
to incite to a bad course. An amusing instance is 
given of this fact by an anecdote of an old teacher in 
Georgia. He was a great lover of horse-racing, but 
his position constrained him to counsel his scholars 
against it. A race was coming off in a town near by 
on the next day, and the teacher had bet freely on a 
favorite horse. He compromised with conscience in 
this fashion: 
he said at the close of the school, “I sup- 
pose you know there is to be a horse-race in town to- 
morrow. Now, boys, don’t you go to it. 

“But, boys, if you go, don’t bet. Whatever you do, 
don’t bet. 

“But, boys, if you do bet,—mind what I tell you,— 
if you do bet, be sure and bet on Abercrombie’s 
mare.” 

It need hardly be added that, in spite of his advice 
against going or betting, the boys did go and bet, but 


“Boys,” 


what is more, had no more respect for the man than 
they had for his advice. If a man does wrong him- 
self, he must not expect others to heed his words 
when he tells them to do right. 

+o 


AN OCTOGENARIAN RIDER. 
A Washington letter writes this gossip about a 
“young man” of eighty, known to the country as 
George Bancroft, the historian. 


I have seen him riding his pet horse on some very 
unpleasant days this w inter, and met him at a recep- 
tion in November on a gloomy, chill afternoon, and 
he told me he had ridden twelve miles on horseback 
that day before going to the wedding reception, 

He gave to Senator Pendleton a commission to pur- 
chase for him a thoroughbred steed in Kentucky, and 
the latter says he never felt so impressed by grave re- 
sponsibility asin making the selection of a suitable 
steed. 

The result was, however, all that could be desired. 
The horse, while spirited, is perfectly gentle, and at 
once became attached to his new owner. 

Mr. Bancroft, who has never marketed for his own 
family, now goes regularly to buy apples for his pet 
horse, and the latter shows great appreciation of the 
attention. 

I saw him riding it a very cloudy day this week, 
and a fine picture the white-haired equestrian and 
his steed made. 

Mr. Bancroft rises daily at five or six, A. M., and, 
excepting while at breakfast, writes or is otherwise 
occupied with brain work until two in the afternoon, 
soon after which hour he rarely fails to start for his 

ride. 

His wife, who makes no secret of being over seven- 
ty years of age, receives regularly on Mondays, and 
oceasionally makes calls on Mondays. 





+o 
“PLAYING ’MONG DE PSALMS.” 

A story is told by the Constitution, of Atlanta, Gia., 
which illustrates human nature. When it has a duty 
to do which it has not prepared itself to execute, it 
is very apt to ‘play ’roun’.” 
to muse over. 


The story is a good one 


A well-known Georgian, while travelling in Liberty 
County recently, met a lame negro preacher in the 
road and stopped him for a little talk. 

“Butler,” said the gentleman, “I see you have your 
Bible in your hand. “Do you preach to-day?” 

*“Yesser.” 

“Well, what is your text?”’ 

“Well, sah, I aint tuck no tex’ ez yit.” 

“What, no text! Don’ ‘tyou prepare your sermons?” 

“No, sah, not *zackly.’ 

“Why, Butler, I have never known a preacher to 
deliver a sermon without writing it or thinking it 
over. 

“Dat’s wrong, sah. Dat aint ’cordin’ ter Seript ur’. 
De Bible say, ‘Open yo’ mouf en I will fill um.’” 

“But then there are some mighty big mouths.” 

“Yesser, dat’s so—dat’s so sho.” 

“Well, you haven’t prepared any sermon, and you 
haven’t taken any text. What do you intend to do 
to-day?” 

“Well, sah, I jes’ speck ter-day fer ter play ’roun’ 
*mong de Psalms.” 





+o 
A FIGHT ON PAPER. 

Absence of body is often quite as good as presence 
of mind. In the case of two very angry men it is 
usually the only safe thing. An article in a St. Pe- 
tersburg newspaper, the “ Wiedomosti,” not long ago, 
created great wrath in Germany, and fierce letters 
were hurled at the editor from all parts of the em- 
pire. One of these, which may serve as a specimen, 
has been made public by its recipient, as well as the 
reply which it elicited from him: 

* Berlin, 30th October. 

“It is lucky for you, sir, that you reside in a city far dis- 
tant from Berlin, otherwise I would punish you in a highly 
exemplary manner for your abominable article upon Ger- 
man women. 

“As, however, the distance separating us prevents my so 
doing, consider yourself as having been properly thrashed 
by me. B. NOCHSTETTER, 

“135 Oramenstrasse.” 

The Russian feuilletonist, however deficient he 
may be in good taste, is certainly a very funny per- 
son, as the following answer to the above convincing- 
ly demonstrates: 


“* Petersburg, 4th Nov. 

“HONORED Srr,—At the very moment in which you raised 
your cudgel to belabor me, I succeeded in drawing a re- 
volver from my pocket and in shooting you dead on the 
spot. I therefore roqueat you to consider yourself shot. 
My address is No. 14 Wladimirseaiaj.” 

= +e 
ROUND SHOULDERS. 

Mothers are often perplexed as to what to do with 
a round-shouldered daughter. Shoulder-braces are 
not effective in curing the deformity. Neither is the 
advice, so generally given, “to sit up erect,” “to walk 
with the shoulders thrown back,” satisfactory. It is 
followed only for a while, for the effort it requires is 
fatiguing. A correspondent of the New York Tri- 
bune suggests the following remedy: 

“Suspend two ropes with ring-handles attached 
from a doorway or tree-limb, and compel the child 
to swing by the arms ten minutes each day, three 
minutes at a time. She will str¢ aighten up in three 
months. This is often demonstrated in the convents. 
The elastic exercising-tubes are better still hung in 
the house, and they are a delightful pastime.” 





A GOOD TOA 

The following clever hit at the class who will use 

words as they should not is from a poem read at the 

reunion of the Boston Latin School, by Robert 
Grant: 





“T’ll give you a toast, and you'll drink it, I know, 

Roth you whose thin tresses are white as the snow, 

And you whose young hearts, it is fair to assume, 

Like our stocks and our statesmen, are all on the ‘boom,’ 
*Tis our great public schools—may their influence spread 
Until statesmen use grammar and diunces are dead, 
Until no one dare say, in this land of the free. 

‘He’s done,’ for ‘he did,’ or ‘it’s her,’ for ‘it’s she.” 





_—— ~~ 
ONCE-A-WEEK QUESTIONS. 
The New York Tribune thus speaks of Sunday: 


The rimal idea of Sunday never grew ont of a 
man’s brain. No human intelligence ever devised 
the short at stated times 


= of forcing men to sto 
in their plowing, buying, cobbling, all the million 
ways of earning food and elothes, to ask themselves, 
“What is the meaning of it all? Where did I come 
from before I began this work? Where am I going? 
What am I to do when the journey is over?’ 


a 
A RURAL DEFINITION. 


A city broker visiting a country lady, and wishing 
to increase her knowledge of affairs. asked her if she 
knew what “watering stock” meant; to which she re- 





did not all bet on Abercrombie’s mare, They reserved 


plied, “Of course I do; it is giving the cows drink.” 


THE YOUTH’S CO 


kept himself up by Ithe right of private judgment in that matter, and 


MP. ANTON, 





iteomb’s Remedy 


A SURE CURE FOR 


ASTHMA. 


fhe late Jonas Whiteomd, of Boston 


» Visited Europe a 


tew years since for the benefit of his health, which was | 


impaired by frequent attacks of Spasmodic Asthma 
While under the treatment of an eminent German physi 
cian, Who became interested in his case, his asthma disap- 
peared; he procured the recipe which had done so much 
for him. Within the past few years this Remedy has been 
used in thousands of the worst cases with astonishing and 
uniform success, It contains no poisonous or injurious 
properties whatever, 





St. Locis, November 10, 1877. 
Messrs. Bernetr & Co: The relief the Jonas Whit- 
comb’'s poe Bo Kemedy afforded me was perfect; in tact, 
I have not had a bad night since taking it. This « complaint 
has troubled me for along time, and [ have tried many 
things, but in no case found any relief until your Remedy 
came to hand. I gave a bottle to a lady who was suffering 
from the malady, and she found great relief in its use. 
most cheerfully recommend it to any one troubled wit 
Hay Fever or Asthma, for it is the only remedy ever used 
by me with ¢ good effects. 
Yours truly, WM. T. MASON, 
Of Messrs, Mason & Gorpvon, Law yers. 

51743 Chestnut Street, 





—T 








N ASHVILLE, TENN., Feb, 8, Is7s. 
Messrs. JOSEPH BURNET? & Co. 

After being troubled with the ‘Asthma for many years, I 
was induced ¢o try Jonas Whitcomb’s Remedy, which 
me immediate relief. When I felt a paroxysm coming on 
I would take the prescribed dose, and a good night’s rest 
would be the result, It certainly is a wonderful medicine, 

W. H. STEWART, Grocer, 
sroad and Vine Sts, 


send to JOS, BURNETT & CO., Boston, Mass., 
for pamphlet containing dese — of its merits. 


A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. 


Vitalized Phosphates give relief in the insutti- 
cient bodily or mental growth of children; feed the 
brain and nerves; prevent fretfulness; give quiet 
rest and sleep. An ill-fed brain learns no lessons, 
and is excusable if peevish. F. Crosby, 666 6th Ave., 
New York. By Druggists or mail $1. 

| ers, Edging, and other articles, Put 


FLORENCE | | up on half-ounce balls. Send for 
| Cireular, Waste Sewing Silk in l-oz. 
| boxes, Black or Colors, sent by mail 
for 30 cents. 
BOSTON OFFICE: 
SILK | 18 Summer Street. 

* | NONOTUCK SILK CO. 
F°E, mi rking any fabric indelibly nothing is equi al to 

son’s Indelible Ink, used without a prepar: 


tion, w th any pen. Payson’s c ombination (Bri 










Cor. 





| The only reliable silk for 
Knitting Stockings, Mittens, Wrist- 








3 
celebrated Pen and Payson’s Ink) is a choice thing. Sold 
by all druggists and stationers. Canvassers wanted, Ad- 
dress F. H. Sropparp & Co., Northampton, Mass. 





STANDARD BOOKS 


At Reduced Prices. 


We have made arrangements for supplying 
many standard Works at less than one-half 
the former prices. 








DICKENS. — This set was formerly pits d by 
Fields, Osgood & Co., and sold for $229.5 s the 
well-known Household Edition, and is conan in rie loth, 
with gilt-embossed back. Each volume : fully, iNustra- 
1d contains about 500 pages. The size of the books 
> and I's inches thick. There are lumes in 

s giv you over 7,000 pages of reading for 
only 88.75. a very special offer. If you wish 
n, it woul a well to order soon, 

\GL — This is a standard 
edition of af. The set consists of 5 volumes, 
full ¢ ea The pap. Tv is good .4e type is lar 
i Each book is 612x544, and I's inches thic 
This set onan sold for 










to secure HF barg: 
LAY’S 


MACAU 















We now offe rit for 
GIBBONS S ROME.—This is : i edition of 
the “ Rise and Fall of the Roman Empire,” ” edited by 
Milman. Each volume contains about 500 pages. The 

set is bound in full cloth, with gilt back, and has large 
plain type. It formerly sold for $9.00 per set. We now 

Pffe sr itfor $4. 6 vols, 


We have added to onr list the following: 
*h’s Lives, 3 Vols., Cloth, Large.... 
Ancient History, 4 Vols., Cloth, Larg 
History of England, & Vols., Cloth... 





















Knight’s 
p romcnieaiek Encyclopedia, 10 Vols., c loth, Larg 


Cooper’s Works, 16 Vols., Illustrated... 
Thackeray’s Works, 12 Vols., Own Ilustr 
Waverley Novels, 25 Vols., $ 
Webster's Unabridged Dic’ ies ary 
3ancroft’s History United States 
Smith’s Bible Dictionar 
Cruden’s Concordance, 
Shakespeare, 8vo, Sheep- 





.6 Vo) 
, Cloth, Rvo... 
mplete, 8vo, Clot 
vound, Complete. . 

Turkey Morocco Antique J 
These last three will be sent by mail for 25 cents extri a. 





We have Milton, Scott, Pope and Moore in same elegant 
binding, at same price, as Shakespeare. 

All these books sent by express, and charges paid by pur- 
chaser on receipt of the goods. 


COMPANION PUZZLE. 











Boston has been much excited for the last few weeks 
over a Puzzle which has been called by several names, It 
has two combinations—one of Letters, and one of Figures. 
Seatter the figures, which are printed on round blocks of 
wood, in the box; then move them, one at a time, without 
removing them from the box, until they are arranged from 
1 to 15 in rotation. 
IT LOOKS EASY! TRY IT! 
The combination of Letters consists of the words 
YOUTH’S COMPANION. 

Scatter the letters in the box, and then move them one ata 
time, without removing them from the box, until they spell 
Youth’s Companion. 

These two combine the games known as Gem, Boss, 
Buttercup, Game of Numbers, and two others. 

The children, the young people and the grandparents are 
equally fascinated. Letters on one side, Figures on the 
other. The two games in one 

Sent by mail, postpaid, on receipt of 5 three-cent 
stamps. 











PERRY MASON & CO.,41 Temple Place, Boston, Mass. | 
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'NOVELLO'S MUSIC PRIMERS. 





| 1. Rudiments of Music. Cummings. 50c. 
2. Art of Pianoforte Playing. Paver. $1.00 
3. The Organ. Stainer. 1.00 
4. Singing. Aandegger. 2.00 
5. Musical Forms. Paver. 1.00 
6. Harmony. S/ainer. 1.00 
7. Instrumentation. Prous. 1.00 
| 8. Violin. Tours. 1.00 


Very popular books in England, 
sv in this country. 


amd rapidly becoming 
not properly Primers, but 
Instruction Books, with practical treatises on the instru- 
ments, 


rhey are 


and abundant pieture and musical illustrations, a 


history of the organ, &e. 
ested in music, 


WHITE ROBES, ~, Sisrsciehne 
TEMPERANCE JEWELS. Tempe rance Song Book. 
AMERICAN ($1.25, or $12 per dozen.) Contains 
enough easy Anutheus ANTHEM of fine quality to 


provide per Sun day for two vears, 
JOHNSON, 


Compiled by A. N. J. WH. TENNEY, 
ABBEY. BOOK. 


und A, J 
Any book miailed, post-tree, 


Valuable books tor any one inter- 


one 


for the retail price 


The Weekly MU SICAL RECORD 
30 pages of good music per month, $2 per year. 


OLIVER DITSON & CO., Boston. 
xx COT (not painted, White Duck) $2. 


wives nearly 
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Makes a pertect bed. No mattress or pillows required 
Better thana Mumnoeck, as it fits the body as pleasantly, and 
lies straight. Folded or opened instantly. Self-fastening. 
It is just the thing for hotels, offices, cottages, camp-meet 
ings, sportsmen, ete. Good tor the lawn, piazza, or “coolest 
place in the hous *plendid for invalids or « hildren, Sent 
on receipt of price,or CLO. D. For 50 ets. extra, with 
order, | will prepay expressage to any railroad station east 
of Mississippi River ue ceed of Mason and Dixon's Line. 


For 




















r TH « s.1n Mint Missotiri and lows, 
HERMON W. : ADD, 108 Fulton sSt., Bos- 
ton; 207 Canal St., New York: 165 North Second St., 


send for Circulars. 





Philadelphia, 


GARDEN and FARM SEEDS 


BY MAIL OR EXPRESS 
Sent to any part of the United States by 
WM. H. CARSON, 
25 Chambers Street, New York. 
Illustrated descriptive Catalogues now 
ready, and will be sent on request. I offer a 
complete stock of Vegetable, Flower. and 
Farm Seeds, Small Fruit Plants, Fertilizers 
and Garden requisites, all of the very best 
quality, and at reasonable prices. 


CHOICE SEEDS FOR ALL ! iiiy sce. tee 


|i ApS, I will send to any address five packets 
: Pansy, Bouquet Aster, Double Portulaca, 
J Japan Pinks, mixed colors of each, and my 
Illustrated Seed C atalogue a IS80; Or above and 4 other 
choie e sorts for 25e, GoopeELL, Amherst, Mass, 


HORACE WATERS & CO., 


PIANOS & ORGANS, the BEST MADE. Celee 
brated for I » Superior Workmanship 
and Great Durability.Warranted 6 years. Pri- 
ces lower than other first-class make “ag 1 ‘ash 
or Installments, AGENTS WANTED. Send for 
Illustrated ¢ ‘atalogues. ORG ANS & $30 upwaras ; ; 
PIANOS 8125 upwards, little used, good as new. 
HORACE WATERS & CO., Manfetrs. & Dea= 





1 Try them! For 
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lers, S26 B’way,cor.12th St., N.Y. P.O. Box,3530 
115 Foreign, all different, ny rare, 
STAM PS. 2hets.; 400 by Mi assorted 1 - 
“il, 7 cts. ‘hili, lO et Costa Ric 
Yets.; 3 Egypt cts.; 5 Tiadins Tcts.; 4 Peru, 10 cts, 
arieties U.S,, 25 cts. ibun 8, wilt flexible cover, 40« 


$ ? us 8. 
full cloth, embossed, 60 ets,, post free, Stamps on app roval 


rs Ups iad sega who send references. New circular 
“cent stamp. Edwards, Pee k & Co., Box 384,Chicago. 
Rifles, & Revolvers. 
at greatly reduced price. 
Send stamp for our New 
Illustrated Catalogue. 
P. POWELL & SON, 228 Main Street. CINCINNATI, O, 


DECALCOMANIF, * by tnew process, is easily transferred 


+ with varnish. BEAUTIFUL DESIGNS 
for ornamenting silk and other fabrics, wood, glass, ivory, 








Lowest prices ever known 
on Breech-Loaders, 











etc., that appear equi ul to hand~ painting, now ready. Sam- 
| les and Directions 2 arger variety 50c. Agents Wanted. 
VALL ACE PHELPS & CO., Chieago, ML, P.O. Box 47. 





AN NDARD WRINGER. 

Has no compleation of springs 
or levers, The rubber roll is ad- 
justed without a shaft, so that 
the entire elasticity of the roll is 
preserved, The yielding prop 

erty of the rubber adapts itself 
to all the inequalities of the fab- 
ries,so that the thin edges of the 
articles are equally wrung with 
the thicker portions, For ciren- 
lars apply to Standard Laundry 
Machinery Co., 32 Dey Street, 


Wharf, Roston, Mass. 
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Your Boys! 


New York, N.Y 
All prices 
doe pone 


EDUCATE 


J.F.W. DORMAN, 


Give them a Printing Press. 
om $1.50 up, Business Men, 
own Printing. 
The best presses made 
baltimore, Md. Price-List Free. 


C.GILBERTS 






STARCH 


' Any “Boy or Girl sending the 
name of their Sunday School 
LOOK Y @ Superintendent, with a 3 cent 
stamp, a get a beantiful Book-Mark FREI 


OFFIC! 
Wellsville. Ohio. 


PRINTING PRESS for 75 cents. W _ 





ROFF’S PUBLICATION 


ink roller, 9O cents. Both by mail $1.6 
complete Printing Office, viz., press, hy 
font of type, tyne tray, ink, Ca} Saari 
gold bronze, and 50 cards, $2.2 All bs 
mailfor $3.2 Sample pac Ss. rae 
varieties ofcards, {QO cents. $ 

oftype, &c., 10 cents. YOUNG AMERICA 
PREss Co.,35 Murray Street, New York. 




















THE YOUTH’S 


COMPANION. 


MARCH 11, 1880. 














For the Companion. 


BROTHERLY LOVE. 
A FABLE, 


The Rabin Judah, so the scribes relate, 

Sat with his brethren once in warm debate 
About those things which each considered best 
To bring on earth immunity and rest. 

Then said the one requested to begin, 

“Rest comes from wealth, if there be peace within.” 
The second said, “It springs from honest fame, 
And having all men magnify your name.” 

The third said, ‘Rest is being truly great, 
Coupled with power to rule some mighty state.’’ 
The fourth said, “Such a rest as we presage 
Reaches man only in extremest age, 

When wealth d power and fame unite to go 

To children,—and unto their children flow.” 

The fifth said, “All these various things are vain; 
Rest comes to those who all the law maintain.” 
Then said the Rabbi Judah, grave and old, 

The tallest of the group with him enrolled, 

“You all speak wisely, but no rest is deep 

To him who the traditions fails to keep,” 















Now spake a fair-haired boy up from the grass, 
A boy of twelve,—who heard these words repass, 
And dropped the lilies from his slender hands, 
“Nay, father; none among you understands, 
True rest he only finds who evermore 
Looks not behind, but to the things before; 
Who, scorning fame, and power, and home, and pelf, 
Loveth his brother as he loves himself.” 
JOEL DENTON. 
+o ~ 


For the Companion, 
A MOTHER’S LOVE. 

The following story of a reckless young man 
suggests a possible comfort*in the cases of other 
erring loved ones. 

A lady in Baltimore had a wayward son whose 
reckless conduct cost her many tears. There 
were many things in her life to make her happy, 


but anxiety for her headstrong boy, saddened all 


her enjoyment and disturbed her peace. 

He grew more and more indifferent to her 
love, and finally left his home for a life of adven- 
ture in the West. 

But happiness did not come to him in his wild 
career, nor riches from his eager search in the 
mines. For a time the new freedom gratified 
him, but his restless spirit could not be contented 
even with that. 

By some means his mother kept track of his 
wanderings, and was able to send him messages 
of love, but they brought. few or no replies. 

At one of Mr. Moody's meetings in Baltimore, 
she heard Rey. Robert Lowry’s touching poem 
and tune, that has been so often sung, and the 
words exactly uttered her own feelings. 

“Where is my wandering boy to-night, * 
The boy of my tenderest care 


are, 
The boy that was once my joy and light, 
The child of my love and prayer? 








“Bring me my wandering boy to-night, 
Go search for him where you will, 
But bring him to me with all his blight, 
And tell him I love him still. 
“Oh, where is my boy to-night ? 
My heart o’erflows, for I love him, he knows; 
Oh, where is my boy to-night?” 

The weeping woman copied the verses, and 
sent them to her son in a letter. 

No word from him ever reached her in return. 
At last she lost all trace of him, not even know- 
ing that he had received her message. 

Then after weary waiting, tidings came, bitter 
tidings strangely mingled with consolation. 

Her ‘‘wandering boy” had fallen a victim to his 
restless passion. In some daring expedition on 
one of the Rocky Mountain trails, he had become 
separated from his party and lost. His body was 
found in a cave, where he had died of hunger and 
exhaustion. 

By his side was an unfinished letter to his 
mother. In it he craved her forgiveness, as he 
had already asked the forgiveness of heaven. He 
had received the poem she sent him, he said, and 
it had melted his heart, and had led him to re- 


pentance, 
—_—__ +e 


AFFECTIONATE PLEADERS. 

Love will seek and follow its own in both honor 
and dishonor, It is in the darkest places that its 
voice seems the sweetest, and its pathos most re- 
sistless, The very force of contrast makes it so. 
Examples like the following from the New York 
Herald not seldom occur in the morning court 
trials of that great city. 


“Let mother go, please,’’ said a tiny boy with 
a bright voice, in the Fifty-Seventh Street Court 

“Your mother, child, is a common drunkard.”’ 

“Oh no, sir, I vsan't believe it. She's too good to 
me to be that. You will let her go and she'll not 
drink any more.” 

“What does mother do for you?” 

“Oh, ever so many kind things. She sends me 
to school, always gives me good clothes, and nev- 
er says cross words to me.”’ 

“Oh well, if you think so highly of her, she can 


’ 
The boy was about tothank the judge, but was 
caught up in his mother’s arms and kissed. 

A pretty, dark-eved girl, about twenty years of 
age, was arraigned in the Fifty-Seventh Street 
Court, having been found the evening before 
helplessly drunk in the street. 

“At is a pity to send so young and pretty a 
woman to the Island,’ said the magistrate. ‘Is 
there no one in court who knows her?’ 

No response was given for a few moments, 
when a handsome, weli-knit young fellow came 
quickly forward to the judge's bench, and said in 
a voice hoarse with emotion,— 

“She is my wife, sir. It is not her first offence, 
and, God forgive me, I had determined to let her 
suffer this time. I tind my jiove for her will not 








allow of my quietly seeing her punished, however 
much she may deserve it. Forgive her, your 
honor, as I now do. She has been, and will, per- 
haps, be again, as good a wife as ever a man was 
blessed with.” 

The tears were trickling down his face, and 
while yet his cheek was wet, his erring wife was 
free to go. 

+o _ 
For the Companion. 


DID THEY TALK TOGETHER? 


A few years ago there was ona Texas cattle 
ranch a large and valuable imported Brahma bull, 
the acknowledged champion of the range. Two 


graded bulls seemed to be the especial objects of | 


his dislike, and he never missed an opportunity 
for felling them to the ground. 

These two bulls were also never seen to meet 
each other on friendly terms. One morning, 
however, the herdsmen observed them standing 
with their horns locked, and their noses almost 
touching the grass, yet there was nothing in their 
actions that indicated an unfriendly spirit. They 
appeared to be communing about something. 

This attitude continued a few minutes, when 
one of the bulls started off in a heavy trot, utter- 
ing An angry, subdued bellow, and lashing his 
tail. ‘The other followed a short distance behind. 

On they went, to where the Brahma bull was 
grazing. The meeting, as usual, resulted in the 


Brahma promptly knocking over the first bull | 


that approached, but just as he was in the act, 
the other ran up and drove his horns into his side. 
The Brahma staggered a few steps, fell, and soon 
died. 

The two graded bulls then quietly walked off 
in different directions, and, although they re- 
mained in the herd long afterward, they were 
never again seen fighting. D. Ss. 

+e —— 
THE BAGDAD “DATE-MARK.” 

sagdad is noted fora mysterious malady which 
affects everybody in the city, whether citizen or 
stranger. It is a sore, and is called a ‘‘date- 
mark,” because after it has passed away it leaves 
an indelible mark about the size and shape of a 
date. It generally comes upon the face, and 
lasts a year, and then goes away. An English 
traveller thus describes it: 


The sear is just skin deep. It appears as if the 
surface had been seared away with caustic or a 
hot iron, and it by no means enhances the beauty 
of the victim. With the natives, the sore gener- 
ally comes in childhood, and then it commonly 
settles upon the face. 

The cheek of nearly every man and woman 
brought up in Bagdad shows the unmistakable 
mark. Sometimes it settles on the nose, and then 
the disfigurement is considerable. Sometimes on 
the eyelid, and blindness is generally the result. 

Strangers are attacked even after a very brief 
residence; but if they be adults, they get the sore 
on the arm or wrist. It is more painful there 
than on the cheek, but, of course, there is no dis- 
figurement. 

In every case the attack runs its course for a 
year. No treatment, no ointment or medicine, 
has the slightest effect upon it. 

Once the sore makes its appearance, the sufferer 
knows what to expect, and he may as well resign 
himself philosophically to all it involves. 

The Arabs say that every one that goes to Bag- 
dad must get the ‘“‘date-mark;’’ if he does not get 
it while in the city, he will get it after he leaves; 
and if he does not get it while alive, he will get it 
after he is dead; it is not to be avoided. 

The visitation is not as a rule painful, unless it 
happens to fix upon a spot above a joint or a 
muscle frequently brought into exercise. The ir- 
ritation occasioned by movement of the affected 
part is often considerable, and gives rise to a good 
deal of suffering. 

The general health is little, if at all, disturbed 
in ordinary cases. The children play about the 
narrow streets, and make mud-pies quite joyous- 
ly, with great ulcers, the size of a crown-piece, on 
their little cheeks, It gives them no concern that 
they are being marked and perhaps disfigured for 
life, and of pain they feel nothing. 

When a little later on I stopped at Mardin I 
had the pleasure of making the acquaintance of 
Dr. Thom of the American Mission in that town, 
and he told me that he had examined the ulcer 
under a microscope, and found it to be composed 
of a fungoid growth; but nothing that he had 
ever tried had been able to arrest or modify its 
usual course, 

He had applied distilled nitric acid without pro- 
ducing more than temporary effect. An applica- 
tion of iodine was just as inefficacious. 

He was attacked himself, a large ‘‘date-mark”’ 
forming on his forehead, and apparently eating 
through the skin to the bone, but nothing that he 
could think of was of the least use. 
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DENVER STREET SCENES. 

A correspondent of the Graphic describes the 
strange street scenes of Denver, whose resident 
population is twenty-five thousand, and its tran- 
sient one, three thousand: 


Tnoffensive John Chinaman, quietly pursuing 
his way, a bundle of ‘‘washee’’ under one arm 
and a chicken under the other, is hooted at by 
hoodlums from Ireland, Africa, Mexico and Bos- 
ton. 

Real English lords sun themselves in front of 
hotels, and talk confidently of anticipated vic- 
tories over the buffalo, the deer and the grizzly. 
French madames smile at you from behind the 
eounters as they show you the latest Parisian 
modes, 

Blonde Germans stand in saloon doors, plainly 
indicating that you will be able to find pretzels 
and lager. The Yankee and his notions are 
prominent among the shops. 

And it is in Denver that the noble red man is 
conspicuous. Here he purchases his winter sup- 
plies of tobacco, brown sugar and flour before re- 
pairing to his reservation. 

I was curious enough to watch a party of Utes 
go shopping, a few days ago. They had been to 
the photographer's, and each one carried a tin- 


type of a villanous-looking Indian, at which he 
proudly gazed and grunted, ‘“That me.” 

When the purchases had been made, the braves 
majestically gave orders to their squaws to go 
packing; so, tugging away at the bags of flour, 
the women got the ponies ladened, either by their 
own efforts alone, or with an occasional lift from 
some good-natured bystander. : 

When everything was ready for departure, the 
loving wife would get down on hands and knees, 
and the brave would step upon her back into his 
saddle, give his pony a lash with a gayly deco- 
rated rawhide and ride off, leaving the squaw to 
follow as best she could. 

One of these squaws handled her bags with 
such a superior display of muscle and vim that a 
burly miner standing by was struck with admira- 
tion, and offered to purchase her. 

**Yes, I sell, good squaw, sixteen dollar,’ was 
the reply of her lord. 

“No, Pll give eight dollars,” said the miner. 
‘*Too much little,’ grunted the Ute, giving 
good squaw and good pony alike a cut with his 
whip, and without further parley galloping off. 
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For the Companion. 


ONLY NANNY. 


I'm only Nanny! My sister’s the pretty one,— 
Kitty’s her name, with the merry blue eyes; 

She gets the kisses, and presents, and sugar-plums,— 
1 am not pretty, or witty, or wise. 


They never praise my red hair, all in tangles; 
<itty’s curls softly,—’tis golden and bright. 
No matter what she wears, still she is beautiful, 

So says my mother, who calls me a fright. 


Well, I can’t help it. God made me, didn’t He? 
Only sometimes I could cry, when I see 

Every one praising our dear little dainty one, 
While nobody has just one sweet word for me. 


She is a darling, though; she cannot help it 
That I am sallow, and stupid, and slow; 

If only mamma would sometimes just praise me 
A little, I never should mind it, | know, 


Maybe some time I shall change for the better, 
For not long ago [ heard grandpa say 

There’s a possible beauty in every young child,— 
And I do want dear mother to love me some day. 


Perhaps I shall die, and the angels up yonder 
Won't look at my hair, or my cheeks, or my eyes, 
But say, ‘“‘Here’s a dear little girl, we must love her, 
— she was thought neither pretty nor 
vise. 





Oh, that’s all I want! I shall be “only Nanny” 
ways, perhaps, till God calls me above; 
But I think I could bear it, and even be happy, 
If mother would give me a little more love. 
Mrs. DENISON. 
+o 


AN ELEPHANT’S HATRED. 

A patient animal is the elephant, but abused 
and worn-out patience exhibits the same effects 
in that animal's disposition as in any other. The 
French add the following anecdote to the record 
of elephants’ revenges: 


Upon one of the plantations was an English 
overseer named Bennet, an exceedingly cross and 
disagreeable man, who was employed by the mas- 
ter because of his capability in directing affairs. 

Upon the plantation was an elephant named 
Dourga, that Bennet greatly disliked, and upon 
whom he often played mean tricks. His em- 
ployer, after reproving him several times for his 
unkindness to the animal, warned him that if he 
carried his tricks too far, Dourga would pay him 
back with interest. 

Finally the time came when Dourga’s patience 
was tried beyond endurance. 

He was in the habit of receiving every morning 
from his driver a huge corn-cake covered with 
molasses, of which he was very fond. 

One morning, as his cake was being carried to 
him on a bamboo hurdle, Bennet, who was pass- 
ing with a potful of red pimento, threw it upon 
the cake, and then stopped to watch and mimic 
the grimaces made by the elephant when he swal- 
lowed it. 

The result was easy to see. The poor animal, 
his mouth on fire, passed the day in a marsh try- 
ing to calm the thirst that was devouring him, 
and to appease the inflammation produced by 
the fiery dose he had swallowed. When even- 
ing came, the hour when Bennet brought the 
coolies from work, the elephant pounced upon 
him, picked him up with his trunk, and pitched 
him headlong in a large reservoir or pond of wa- 
ter, which was thirty or forty feet deep. 

Bennet, who knew how to swim, quickly swam 
to the edge. Donrga allowed him to climb up the 
bank, when he picked him up again as if he had 
been a wisp of straw, and threw him back in the 
water. This was repeated as many times as Ben- 
net attempted to escape, until he was compelled 
to remain in the water, keeping his head up as 
well as he could. 

The affair would have ended with sure drown- 
ing for Bennet if one of the coolies had not come 
to his rescue, and forced Dourga away. 

The elephant never forgot the injury done him, 
and rarely allowed an opportunity to escape to 
still further revenge himself upon the overseer. 
Sometimes he would throw a pawful of sand slap 
in Bennet’s face; again, it would be a spout of 
water thrown over him; at anothertime, he would 
be pitched into a cactus - bush, from which he 
would get out scarcely alive, so horribly scratched 
would he be. 

It was impossible to correct Dourga and make 
him behave. The upshot of the whole affair was 
that Bennet was obliged to leave the plantation, 
which was not large enough for him and Dourga 
together, and his employer valued the elephant 
more than he did his overseer. 
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MEANNESS AND TRICKERY. 

A specimen of the small strategy and lying by 
which people who ought to be ashamed of it at- 
tempt to get railroad rides for less than they are 
worth, is reported in the Omaha Bee : 


At the Union Pacific transfer depot, on the east 
side of the river, the other day, a short time be- 
fore the train was to pull out for the West, a man 
stepped up to the window of the ticket-office, and 
addressing Mr. Carrier, the ticket-master, said,— 

“T want three full tickets and one half-ticket 
to Grand Island. The half-ticket is for my little 
girl, who will not be six years old until June.” 

**Well, we will have to charge you full fare for 
the girl if she is over five years of age,”’ replied 
Carrier. 

“Hold on a minute! Let me see—I was mis- 
taken. She will not be five years old till next 
June,”’ said the man, who saw his mistake; and 
calling his wife up to him, he gave her a knowing 
| wink, and then said,— 








“Betsey will be five years old next June, won't 
she?” 

“Yes,” was the reply of his wife. 

This didn’t satisfy Carrier, however, who in- 
sisted upon seeing the little girl. So they went 
back to another part of the depot, and in a few 
minutes returned with a child under five years of 
age, which they had borrowed from a Grand Is|- 
and lady to show Mr. Carrier, who then told them 
to purchase their half-fare ticket at the Omaha 
depot. 

Carrier discovered the stratagem which had 
been played on him, and accordingly told the 
conductor. ; 

Soon after the train had left Omaha, the con- 
ductor came through the cars, as usual, to punch 
the tickets, and when he came to the party above 
referred to, he asked how old the little girl was 

Neither of the parents seemed to know definite- 
ly, and their answer was rather evasive, but the 
father said the ticket-agent had told him it Was 
unnecessary to get a ticket for her. 

“Well, you must get her a full-fare ticket at 
Fremont. That isn’t the girl at all whom you 
showed to the agent. You went and borrowed 
another from a lady from Grand Island, who is in 
the next car. Your girl is eight or nine years old. 
That cheat won’t work.” 

This announcement of the conductor fell like a 
bombshell. No reply was made, and the hard- 
hearted conductor passed on his way down the 
aisle. 

Immediately after the train left Fremont he 
passed through the cars again, and sure enough 
found that the man had purchased a full-fare 
ticket for his girl. As he punched the ticket, the 
mother gave him a piercing look, and curling her 
lip to show her contempt for him, she said, **Well, 
Thepe you are satisfied now.” 

The conductor survived the shock, and still con- 
tinues to run on the Union Pacific. 


ee 
A SAVAGE VISITOR. 


Camping in the Adirondacks has its drawbacks 
as well as its delights. Sometimes it happens 
that the campers see company, out of company 
hours—and the visitors are not always the most 
agreeable. An exciting episode near Indian River 
is related by a correspondent of the Saratogian, 
in the last autumn’s experience of their hunters: 


The whole party consisted of Mr. Parker, Mr. 
Pulver, two gentlemen from Conklingville, and 
a Cedar River guide named Bonnie. Returning 
from their day’s hunt, the two Conklingville 
hunters went back with a stretcher for the pur- 
pose of getting a deer that had been shot. 

Bonnie started from the shanty to get a pail of 
water, some little distance away. Parker, who 
is in poor health, and Pulver were left in charge 
of the cabin, and the latter was engaged in mak- 
ing a hot drink for his invalid friend. 

All at once Pulver heard his friend give a 
scream, and upon looking up was paralyzed with 
fear, for there on his hind legs was a huge black 
bear growling and snarling in the most savage 
manner. The bear advanced toward Pulver as 
though to take him in its embrace. 

Pulver, acting upon the impulse of the moment, 
dashed the now boiling water full in the animal's 
face, at the same time endeavoring to make his 
escape to the loft overhead. He had barely time 
to reach the top round of the short ladder, when 
the bear caught him by the leg and held him as 
in a vice, lacerating his limb. 

Pulver cried lustily for help. Parker, nearly 
frightened to death, caught the bear by its tail, 
and prevented him from making a further ad- 
vance upon his friend. 

They now both called piteously for help, and it 
came quickly in the form of Bonnie, the guide, 
whose experience in the woods had taught him 
that coolness and decision were the things needed 
in such an emergency. This he showed in his 
quickness in getting a gun and shooting the 
beast. 

tla inteccat 


CHOATE’S IRONY. 
Mr. E. P. Whipple tells in Harper's Magazine 
several anecdotes of Rufus Choate’s wit and 
irony: 


Nobody at the bar ever equalled him in paying 
ironical compliments to the judges who blocked 
his way to the hearts and understandings of 
juries. Judge Shaw was specially noted for the 
gruff way in which he interposed such obstacles, 
and Shaw’s depth of legal learning was not more 
conspicuous than his force of character. 

“*'Tisn’t so, Mr. Choate,’’ was a frequent in- 
terruption, when Shaw was on the bench and 
Choate was arguing a case before him. 

Choate’s side-remarks on the judge have passed 
into the stereotyped jokes of the bar, and are now 
somewhat venerable. One is, I think, not com- 
monly stated in the exact words. 

“T always approach Judge Shaw,”’ he said, ‘‘as 
a savage approaches his fetish, knowing that he 
is ugly, but feeling that he is great.”’ 

Of Judge Story he once remarked, “I never 
heard him pronounce a judgment in which he did 
not argue the case better than the counsel on 
either side; and for which,”’ he added, with a 
twinkle in his eye, “he might very properly have 
been impeached.”’ 

He delighted in gravely joking with a judge. 
Thus he once asked that a case might be post- 
poned, owing to his engagement in another court 
The judge replied that the case was one in which 
he might write out his argument. 

With a mock solemnity, which it always seemed 
to me no other human countenance could. so 
readily assume, he replied,— 

“T write well, your Honor, but slowly.” 

As bis handwriting resembled the tracks of 
wildeats, with their claws dipped in ink, madly 
dashing over the surface of a folio sheet of white 
paper, the assembled bar could not restrain their 
laughter. 

Indeed, it is affirmed that he could not decipher 
his own handwriting after a case was concluded. 
and had to call in experts to explain it to him- 
self. He congratulated himself on the fact that 
if he failed to get a living at the bar, he could 
still go to China and support himself by his pen: 
that is, by decorating tea-chests. 


oo 


.. WITTY French lady who was an ‘‘adopted” 
member of a famous military corps, when a cigar 
was lighted in her presence with the remark, ‘I 
suppose they smoke in your regiment?” said, 
“Yes, but not in my company.” 
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! was Hannah Brown living?’ and soon. She stole 
| off into a corner presently, and went to amusing 
| herself. 


If she only had her wax dolly, or her paper 
dolls! but they were all in the trunk in the bag- 
gage-car. Maidie was a motherly little thing, 
and liked a family to look after, so she took her 
little pocket-handkerchief and wound it in and 
out among the thumb and fingers of her left hand, 
till only the nails were left in sight. Those were 


He had been used to playing outdoors alone, 
and never strayed down the road, or went away 
with other children, without leave. 

She did not stop to ery or talk. She had the 
horse harnessed, and started directly for the 
schools, the village, and all possible places where 
he might be, or have been seen. 

She could not find out anything about him, till 
her eldest boy, coming from school, said he had 
let Johnnie have the key of the hen-house that 
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For the Companion, 
THE LITTLE VIOLET-SELLER. 
Only a little “flower-girl,”” with sad and wistful eyes, 
As, standing on the corner, “Sweet violets!” she 
cries. 

From early morn till evening she wanders through | 
the street,— 

Patient little Maggie, with her tired hands and feet! 

The flowers within her basket, the first that come 
with spring, 

Their sweet and subtle fragrance on the air are seat- 
tering; 





And she holds them up to view as the people jostle | 4 little. 
Do you go right out and pick up some chips! 


by, | 


And “Violets, sweet violets!" is continua — her ery. | 
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Tired little flower-girl! The children at their play 

Pause to smell the lovely flowers ere hurrying on 
their way; 

But they give no heed to Maggie in her shabby, rag- 
ged dress, 

Whose little heart is starving for lack of tenderness. 

What do they know, whose mothers may kiss them 
day and night, 

Of the little child whose mother is gone beyond her 
sight? 

They only see her flowers, they only hear her cry 

As they pass her every morning, ‘Sweet violets! 
who'll buy?” 

Only a little “flower-girl!” O children who are glad, 

Spare kindly words and glances to her whose heart 
is sad! 

She offers you the sweetness of her violets so fair, 

Let her also of life’s tenderness have a little share! 

Poor, patient little Maggie! with no mother’s kiss to 
bless, 

No mother’s arms to hold her in the sweet good- 
night caress, 

Come rain or shine we listen to the plaintive, earnest 


ery, 
“Oh, violets! sweet violets! fresh violets! who'll 
buy?” M. D. BRINE. 





For the Companion. 





MAKING THE BEST OF IT. 

Little Maidie and her mamma were travelling 
by rail, and one day they had to stop two hours 
at a dismal little station where they changed cars, 
It was very rainy, so they could not go out of 
doors, and there was nothing to look at or play 
with. 
Mamma would have been as lonely as Maidie 
herself, but it chanced that a lady came in to 
wait for another train, and her mamma soon 
found out it was an old schoolmate, whom she 
had not met for years. Then how they talked, 
for the time was short. 
Little Maidie sat and listened to them awhile, 
but it seemed to her their talk was all about 





for faces, and now she had five dolls. 


my girls, and you are all good, every one of you, 
| You, littlest one, are Totty; von next are Fanny; 
you, biggest one, are Susan, and you last are 
Rose. 


Thomas Albert, and you are very bad indeed. 
have to keep you alone, for you are always teas- 
ing your sisters. 
n dig just the minute I turned to fix Totty’s dress 









“What had become of the Smith girls?’ and 
“Whom did Henry Jones marry?” aud ‘Where 








‘“There!"’ she said, ‘‘yon four side-by-side are 


“You, out here’all by yourself, are my boy, 
I 


There it is now! Hitting Rose 


I'm ashamed of you, Thomas Albert. 


“You won't, eh? There! take that, and 
that!’ and Maidie cuffed the little fat thumb 
with her other hand. ‘‘Now see if you'll go! 

‘There, girls, he has gone, and now we can 

have peace for a minute. Strange how bad 
boys will | Susan, you may go to sewing, 
and Fanny may take their knitting: 
y help me make pies, and I p’esume 
make her a mince turnover with raisins 
and white sugar all over the outside. 
Why don’t that boy bring in some chips? 
isan, won't you go and find him? You are 
doing your knitting b’u’fully, Rose and Fanny; 
I'm sure I can’t tell which does the bestest. 
I'll make each of vou a lovely lemon pie, with 
froth on top. 

“Here comes Susan with the chips. How 
good my biggest girl is! I shall certainly have 
to make her the cutest tart-pie I know how. 

“And at last here comes that bad boy of 
mine. O Thomas Albert, you don’t know how 
bad I feel to have you act so!’ and Maidie 
wiped away a make-believe tear. 

“Our train is coming, Maidie!’’ called her 
mamma. 

“Is it, so quick? I’ve had a very nice time 
here, after all,”’ said Maidie, putting her hand- 
kerchief into her pocket. E. 0. W.. BR. 

+o 
For the Companion. 


THE MATTER WITH PUSS 













I have a pussy who is gray, . 
Although he is not very old; 

If he could blush, I’m sure he would, 
Bright red, to hear his story told. 


Never the clatter of a dish, 
Nor clink of spoon, but there he stands, 
With pleading in his great green eyes, 
And claws outstretched in both his hands. 
And “me-ew,” oh, ‘‘m-i-e-w”’ so piteously! 
Yet, mind you, not a thing he’ll eat 
; Except it be new milk or cream, 
Or dainty cake, or bits of meat. 
He hunts, of course, this stalwart cat? 
Never, indeed, by any hap; 
But in the pantry, hour by hour, 
He sits and watches—the mouse-trap! 
What ails him? Is he sick? Ah me, 
Some little boy or girl must guess! 
Petted too much? Too comfortable? 
Too greedy and too lazy? Yes! 
-+or 
For the Companion. 
TRUANT JOHNNIE. 
It was nearly school-time, but when Johnnie’s 
mamma went out to call him he was not to be 





found. 

It was rather trying to her patience, for he had 
run away before, and he had little excuse for dis- 
liking school. He only went half a day, and in 
a pleasant sunny room, to a kind teacher. 

At first she did not feel frightened. She sup- 
posed he would come back long before dinner. 

The hours wore on—one, two, three; it was 
nearly noon, and still no sight of her boy. 

She was alarmed, and sent everybody in search. 

She went herself, through the woods where 
she often walked with him, a long way, to the 
borders of a pond. Could her boy have come 
this way? 

She had found no trace of him in the woods, 
and she hurried home, hoping, almost believing, 
she should find him there. 

But no one had seen him, or heard his merry 
voice, and the place seemed so still, 


morning. 

Home she turned, clinging to this hope; but it 
seemed a slender one. 
her active little boy stay in that small, dull place, 
all the long, beautiful spring morning? 


Sh 


They tried the door of the hen-house. 
locked. 
the window, and when he shouted, “Here he is, 
she burst into tears. 

But the anxiety was over. 
himself in, and then could not unlock the door. 
Wil 
opened it. 
there on the hard, dirty tloor. 

He could not understand why his mother cried 
when she had him ag: 


Sl 


mueh. 
hen-house quite enough. 


“~ 


would never do so again.’ 
And Jolinnie coneluded he 
again. 







What could have made 


e reached home; no one had seen him yet. 
It was 
William, the hired man, looked through 


Johnnie had locked | 


illiam climbed in through the window, and 
The child had been fast asleep, lying 


tin in her arms. 

ie did not punish him; she did not even say 
She thought the long, lonely stay in the 
She only said,— 

) Johnnie, if you knew how mamma felt, you 


would not do so 


M. 0. JoHNSON, 


A STRIKING 


For the Companio' 
FRED’S JACKET. 


Fred's jacket was new, and ought to fit, 
But something or other was wrong with it; 
And so last night, when fast asleep 

He lay in his bed, I took a peep 

At the little garment, just to see 

If I could, what the secret of it might be. 


*Twas a little sturdy, gray affair, 

Hung on the back of the rocking-chair, 
While the rest of his clothes were strewed around. 
I took it. What do you think I found? 
What but pockets,—which from the first 
I saw were full enough to burst. 


I emptied each one carefully. 

Freddy had treasures, as you shall see! 
A knife with a broken blade; and then 
A handful of marbles, eight or ten; 

A stick for a handle on which to spin 
Gay bits of paper upon a pin; 

A chisel, or some such useful tool; 

A bit of pencil, an empty spool; 

A watch that took no note of time, 
And a top long past its humming prime; 
A whistle to help in making noise, 
And fragments of half-a-dozen toys. 


But more than of any other thing 

I found there were the kinds of string; 

There was pink and yellow, and white and red, 
In all degrees from twine to thread, 

In tangles or knots, or in a ball! 

What use had the little Fred for all? 


I gave one glance at the sleeping face, 
Then put each treasure again in place. 
The pockets bulged as I hung it there, 
So gray and sturdy, upon the chair, 
And I thought, as I pondered over it, 
No wonder the jacket doesn’t fit! 
HANNAH LAWRENCE. 
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in the Old Testament. 
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(A) A Jewish coin or weight. 
tt (B) A city near Colosse, early blessed with Gospe 
ght. 
(C) “The place of waters,’’ where John baptized. 
3 ee A deputy for the Komans, in the government of 
udea. 


(E) A region in the northeast part of Palestine. 
(F) Persons who waited on the Lord’s house, per- 
peo inferior duties under the direction of the 
vitea. 




















Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 


1. 
CROSS-WORD ENIGMA. 
My first is in stove, but not in fire; 
My second is in let, but not in hire; 
My third is in rum, but not in gin; 
My fourth is in needle, but not in pin; 
My fifth is in folly, but not in fool; 
My whole is what scholars should do in school. 
. MANDY Morton. 


SCRIPTURAL ACROSTIC. 





(H) A prophet of Israel who wrote one of the books 


of the Old Testament. 


(1) The ancient Memphis, near to which are the fa- 


mous pyramids. 


(J) The least of Jewish money, being the twentieth 
art of a shekel. 
(K) Sockets 


for the gems of the High-Priest's 


breast-plate. 


(L) The suecessor of Felix as Governor of Judea. 
(M) An idol of the Ammonites. 

(N) A name for the vulture. 

(O) The third month of the Jewish sacred year. 
(P) A disciple of Paul, and chamberlain=that is, 


treasurer—of the city of Corinth. 


(Q) The wife of Zebedee, and the mother of James 
nd John 

The primals, read down, name an event recorded 
GILBERT FORKES?. 


3. 
RERUS, 





A proverb. 


4. 
RIDDLE. 
Singular, I'm cultivated, 
Sought after, and find a ready sale; 
Plural, Lam dreaded and I'm hated, 
Caused by pride, and causing man to wail. 


5. 
CHARADE. 
My first an odor is for perfumes meet; 
My third is sticky, bitter, tasteless, sweet, 
As case may be; but be it best or worst, 
My second makes my third contain my first, 
My whole, where western reeds and rushes quiver, 
Names a commercial tributary river. 
ELIZABETH. 


CHARL. 


6. 
CHARADE. 
My first, a river, has its own renown. 
My second, on a river, is a town, 
My whole, that river, for its beauty prized, 
Has sung, described, praised and immortalized, 
E. L. E. 
7. 
ILLUSTRATED CONUNDRUM. 





Why is the above gentleman like snow? 


8. 
PRIMAL ACROSTIC. 
(Historical.) 

1, A battle was fought here Oct. 4, 1777. 
2, A battle was fought here Sept. 8, 1781. 
3, It was here that General Herkimer fell into an 
ambuscade, was defeated, and mortally wounded, 
4, What the participators in the war against Eng- 
land were called. 
5, The name of one whom our forefathers were not 
very fond of. 
6, A brave but eccentric colonel, distinguished as 
the leader of the “Green Mountain Boys,” and the 
capturer of Ticonderoga. 
7, A battle was fought here Oct. 28, 1776. 
8, One whom Americans will always hold in detes- 
tation. 
9, An act our forefathers detested. 
10, A noted general in the British army. 
11, One of the heroes whose name is embalmed in 
the glories of Bunker Hill. 
12, A noted summer resort, and where the French 
fleet, sent by La Fayette, landed July 13, 1780. 
13, The general whom the boys once gave a “talk- 
ing to’’ on Boston Common. 
14, Benedict Arnold’s crime. 
15, The name of the general by whom Cornwallis 
sent his sword as a token of submission. 

16, One of the British posts, called by a number. 

The initials, read down, give the name of a general 
in the Revolutionary War whose memory will ever 
live in the hearts of all loyal Americans. 


9. 
A DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

Fill the blanks with words to complete the sense of 
the sentence; place them under each other in the 
order they come, and you will see in the initials 
something we have now, but do not have more than 
a dozen times in a half-century; and in the jinals 
that part of the year most favored by its coming. 

’ Before a forest has unrolled; or the —— robe 
which covers the mountain-peak like a priest’s 
or the cloak of a has been stolen by the Maid of 











Spring, —— will see my /ast disappear, to usher in a 
new ——. Assoon as you have the —— to this puz- 
zle, —® you will know my whole. J.P. B. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. Breed, Creed, Deed, Feed, Heed, Lead, Mead, 
Need, Reed, Seed, Weed. 

2. Tangle-Wood Tales. (T—angle—wood tails.) 

3. Trogyllium—Acts 20:15. Hosea—Hos. 1:1. Ex 
—Mic. 4:8. Peter —John 1:40. Rabbi—Matt. 23:7. 
Omega—Rev. 1:8. Dog—Ex. 11:7. Israelite—Josh. 
3:17. Gaza—Gen. 10:19. Adamant—Ezek. 3:9, Lu- 
natic—Matt. 4:24. Sheba—i Kings 10:1. Oblation— 
Lev. 2:7. Nehushta—2 Kings 24:8. Primals: The 
prodigal son. Finals: Marriage at Cana. 

4. Swine, Island, Hammock, FEraser.—‘‘Wine is 2 
mocker.” 








(G) A country named from the son of Ishmael. 


he Wwo-—-M—AN L O—V—ED 
K N-—-O-W 8 WH-E-— E 
wo-U—-LD Cc A—R—E 8 
RI—N-—G 8 RI—-N—G 8 
H A~T—E D PrP R—O-UD 
Mount Vernon. 8S I—N-CE 














The SuBscripTion Prick of the COMPANION is 
$175, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 
New subseriptions can commence 
yea 

THE COMPANION is sent to subscribers until an explicit 
order is received by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
ance, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law 


at any time during the 


PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, should 
be made in Money orders, Bank-checks or Drafts, 
WHEN NEITHE! OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a registered letter. All postr ‘rs are re- 
quired to register letters whenever requested to do so, 

RENEWALS. rhree weeks are required after receipt of 
money by us before the date opposite your name on 
your paper ean be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES, — Remember that the 
must be notified by letter 
his paper stopped. 








Publishers 
when a subseriber wishes 
All arrearages must be paid. 
Always give the name of the 
paper is sent. Your name 
books unless this is done, 





st-Office to which your 
cannot be found on our 








fhe date against your name on the margin af your paper 
shows to what time your subseription is paid. 

The courts have decided that all subseribers to newspa- 
pers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
and thir papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 
MASON & CO., Youth's Companion, Boston, Mass. 





FORESTS AND HYGIENE. 

Forests contribute to the general health by break- 
ing the force of steadily blowing winds. They miti- 
gate the heat of summer, by the vast amount of evap- 
oration that takes place through their leaves by day. 
By night the corresponding condensation of moisture 
upon the leaves still further absorbs the heat, on the 
evaporation of the moisture the next morning. 

They also, as is now well known, promote rain- 
falls. Thus they check the tendency of the earth to 
too great dryness, which is almost as injurious to 
health as it is to vegetation; for epidemic diseases are 
sure to do their fatal work where the soil-water is be- 
low the ordinary standard, 

Hence, cholera often passes a wooded district, and 
revels, in fatal power, in a treeless one. There are 
numerous facts like the following. 

A 
through a dense forest., 


certain road in India leads for sixty miles 


Further on, it runs for nine- 
ty miles through a barren plain. 
sons travel the entire road daily. 


Hundreds of per- 
Now, in the first 
or wooded portion, cases of cholera seldom oceur; 
while in the latter, the sick, the dying, and the dead 
are found lying by the wayside. 

In 1859 cholera raged in Allahabad. British sol- 
diers whose hill suffered the 
most from the epidemic; those in barracks surround 
ed by four rows of trees, much less; but not a single 


barracks were on a 


ease occurred among the soldiers whose barracks 
were inathicket. It was the same the next year. 

Our Government is wise in promoting the planting 
of forest trees, Our State Governments should do 
They should take measures te prevent their 
undue destruction. 


more, 


+> 
PAY AS YOU GO. 

Here is something that even boys can understand. 
To learn early the simple wisdom of paying “cash 
down” is one of the surest ways to avoid embarrass- 
ment and failure: ; 


“My cash discounts keep my household,” was the 
sententious reply made by a retail merchant, when 
asked how his cash buying and selling had sueceeded. 
By this he meant that he saved enough to maintain 
his family in the discounts taken off his invoices, be- 
cause he pays his bills at sight instead of giving notes 
forthem. The experience of this store-keeper may 
help the weak faith of some others, if they have the 
pluck to do as he did. 

Beginning business about 1860, on a few hundred 
dollars, he lived and kept house on $300 per annum; 
sold to no one except for cash; bonght nothing he 
could not pay the money for at the time. The result 
is that to-day this gentleman is well-to-do, and has an 
excellent trade. 

Another dealer in the same county, twenty years 
ago, began a small shop with 8200 worth of goods, 
= for. He, too, sold for eash, worked hard and 
ived cheap in early years, making his purchases all 
the time with ready money. In thirteen years that 
man retired worth 850,000, 

What these men have done can be done by the 
men of to-day equally well; but there may bea hard 
road to travel; and they must “pull off coats and roll 
up shirt sleeves.”"— Monetary Times. 


+> 
SOLD HIMSELF, 

Every dishonest man sells himself. The Sioux City 
(Lowa) Journal relates how a farmer made that kind 
of a trade, in the literal way, and his purchaser held 
him to his bargain—as he deserved to be: 


A Correctionville farmer sold a load of corn at that 
town the other day. When it was weighed, he slyly 
stepped off the scales, and then drove off to unload. 
When the wagon was weighed, he took good care not 
to be in it, and congratulated himself that he had 
cheated the buyer in good shape. 

The grain-dealer called him in, and after figuring 
up the load, paid him in full. 

As the farmer buttoned up his coat to go out, the 
buyer kindly asked him to smoke with him, and then 
talked over the crops and the price of hogs, and the 
likelihood of the Maple Valley Railroad building up 
that way, till the farmer fairly squirmed in his chair 
with uneasiness about his chores at home. 

At last he could stand it no longer, and said he 
must go. The dealer quietly said that was not to be 
thought of; that he had bought the farmer at full 
weight, and paid him his own price, and that he would 
insist on doing as he pleased with his own pec & 

The raiser of corn saw that he had indeed sold him- 
self, in one sense, at least. He acknowledged his 
cheat and compromised the affair. Now when he mar- 
kets grain he Yon't stand on the scales. 

a 
RAVENOUS WOLVES. 

The hard winter in Europe has made the wolves of 
certain districts ravenous and bold, In the neighbor- 
hood of Temesvar, llungary, they commit fearful 
depredations: 


| A priest who was returning home inasleigh was 
j attacked by a pack of wolves, and he ordered the 
| driver to hasten forward. At a sudden angle of the 
road, however, the vehicle was upset and its occupant 
torn to pie by his ravenous assailants before his 
terrified servant could render the slightest assistance. 
| The latter managed to escape. 

In another locality the wolves entered a yard ad- 
joining an inn, and seized an ass, which became an 
easy prey to their voracity. At Szalouta a shepherd 
was taken. by surprise and killed, and in other dis- 
tricts many persons have had narrow escapes. 





> 
IN THE WRONG PLACE. 

The Inter-Ocean gives the following laughable 
specimens of foreigners’ blunders in a new language. 
A young American from Little Rock, lately a stu- 
dent in the University of Virginia, looked in at his 
concierge’s window a day or two ago, and tried to 
say, ‘Will you see that my linen is washed? 
my bed.” 

But it chanced that his seanty French failed him 
just at that moment, so that instead of using the word 
linge (linen) he fell upon the very different one, 
singe (monkey), which he also used in the plural. 

“He keeps monkeys in his room, and expects me to 
see that they are washed!” he heard the woman 
scream as he turned away. ‘*Mon Dieu, if that doesn’t 
cap everything in the way of madness that ever I 
heard of—even of those wild Americans.” 

Sut our Little Rocker made no more laughable 
mistakes in French than I heard a Frenchman make 
in English one summer on the Isle of Capri. We 
were making up a party to go from the hotel to a cer- 
tain hill-top. 

“Don't take a horse, madame,’ he said to an ex- 
ceedingly stout English lady, and he pronounced it 
“orus;”’ “you will find it much safer to ride a mon- 
key!” 

The picture of that immensely fat dame climbing 
up Monte Salaro on a monkey’s back was too much 
for our risibles. And our hints of laughter were the 
first intimation the poor man had of the difference 
between monkeys and donkeys. 


It is on 


+ 
HIS FIRST BEAR. 

A young man illustrated recently a feminine trait, 
namely, the being frightened after having done a 
brave deed: 

A young man of Orono, named Oliver, twenty-two 
years old, has just come off victorious in a fight with 
the first bear he ever saw. He had pushed his axe 
into a large hole in a tree, and on striking something 
soft, he cut a long pole wherewith to repeat the ex- 
periment, when, without dallying, a huge black bear 
—— 

As Bruin poked out his head, young Oliver struck 
him with his axe. The bear then made an angry 
plunge at Oliver, and nearly succeeded in getting him 
with his axe into the den. 

The young man had by this time concluded that it 
was either himself or the bear that must suffer, so he 
doffed his coat and mittens, and bracing himself, 
struck the old fellow a terrible blow on the head. 

This enraged him the more, and as his eyes flashed 
fire, his ears stood erect, and his breast protruded, 
and he made another dash at his intended victim. 

But Oliver was soraeces for him, and dealt him 
such a blow as finished him, and he rolled over dead. 
It was a black bear, known as an “old ranger,” and 
measured nine feet from the tip of his nose to the 
hind-paws, and weighed over four hundred and fifty 
pounds. 

After he had killed the monster, young Oliver be- 
came frightened, and standing there gazing upon his 
eareass, he says he could feel his own hair rise on 
end. 

—_—_—_@— 
“DIT ME OUT.” 

The least sufferers in a disaster that takes away 
loving lives, are the innocents who survive and do 
not know their loss. The unconscious prattle of 
children over the scene of calamity tells the pangs of 
other hearts more than their own. 


A sad and touching story is told of a scene wit- 
nessed at a terrible railway accident near Jackson, 
Mich., recently. While the dead and wounded were 
being extricated from the wreck, one lady, afterward 
ascertained to be Mrs. Rice, of Philadelphia, was dis- 
covered to be dead, with her arm wound around the 
neck of her little four-year-old boy. 

Both lay under the car, the boy alive, but with his 
leg broken, and so surrounded and confined that it 
was for an hour or more impossible to get him out. 
James McDonough, of the round-house force, worked 
long and faithfully, without a moment’s rest, to res- 
cue the child. The poor little fellow moaned out,— 

“Oh, if ‘oo tan only dit me out I'll be so dood! 
Tate me out and tate my mamma out.”’ 

At last McDonough freed him from the car, and 
Dr. McLaughlin tenderly set the little sufferer’s leg. 
His father also lay mangled and dead behind him, 
but not where little Willie could see him. 








+> 
IMPUDENCE PUNISHED. 

“Dignity and Impudence” is the title of a picture 
by Landseer, representing the nonchalance of a huge 
mastiff while a little terrier is barking at him. The 
following scene at Hull, England, might be painted 
asa companion piece to that picture, and labelled 
“Impudence Punished.” 

A large black dog that was standing on the edge of 
a wharf was much annoyed by a small dog which per- 
sisted in snapping at his legs. Rover bore the inflic- 
tion with patience for quite a while, but at length 
turned upon his tormentor, and, seizing him by the 
back of his neck, dropped him into the dock. 

_The struggles of the unfortunate animal were 
viewed with apparent interest by Rover, who, at last, 
seeing that the poor thing could hold out no ionger, 
jumped into the water and swam with the small dog 
to a boat, into which they were both safely landed. 

> 
WELL-ANSWERED. 

A newspaper not having the fear of the profession 
before its eyes tells the following illustration of 
faith divorced from works: 


A hard-shell preacher was on an Alabama River 
. steamer, in the old days of racing. The captain, see- 
ing a rival boat half a mile ahead, began to curse, and 
order tar, pine-knots, bacon, etc., to be thrown in, to 
kindle the fire as hot as possible; and as the steam 
got higher and higher, the fatalistic preacher edged 
his way farther back on deck. The jolly captain, 
seeing this, tapped him on the shoulder and said, 
“Hallo, Brother E——! thought you was one of 
them fellers what believes that what is to happen, 
will happen.” 

“Sol to," said the preacher; “but I'd like to be as 
near the stern as possible when it does happen!” 


> 


THERE is now and then a thing which the more it 
is cut the longer it grows. A ditch, for example. 

THE boy who was kept after school for bad or- 
thography said he was spell-bound. 

THE grandma of a little four-year-old had been tell- 
ing her one day not to say people lied, but rather 
that they were mistaken. Her grandmother, to 
amuse her, told her a bear story, which was a tough 
one to believe. After she had finished, the little girl 
looked up into her face and exclaimed, “Grandma, 
that is the biggest mistaken I have ever heard.” 
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A Book of Choice Receipts, clegantly printed, 
will be sent tree to any address, on receipt of a postal 
eard, by WALTER BAKER & Cu., the great Chocolate Man- 
ufacturers of Dorchester, Mass., who have just entered 
upon the second century of their business career. [Com. 
in 

For Coughs, Asthma and Throat Disorders 
use “ Brown’s Brouchial Troches,”” having proved their 
efficiency by a test of many years. Imitations are offered 
for many of which are injurious. The genuine 
**Brown’s Bronchial Troches” are sold only in boxes. (Com. 


sale, 





PARTICULARS of SMI HOGRAPHY and Inita, 
tion Stained Glass. L. Lum Situ, Philadelphia, Pa. 






QTAMPS. 15 Fo ign Stamps and Price-Lists for a 
9 3-centstamp. A. E, ASHFIELD, Box 1920, N.Y. City. 


GUITARS 
MARK 


High Class Poultry, Grape Vines and Small Fruits. Stock 
finer than ever. Send forcir. G. S. Josselyn, Fredonia, N.Y. 


Use REDDINC’S RUSSIA SALVE for 
Flesh Wounds, Etc. : 
To sell the best and fastest sell- 


AGENTS WANTE ing Books and Bibles. Low 


price, excellent terms, exclusive territory. / 
LEY, GARRETSON & Co.,, 66 N. 4th St,. Philadelphia, Pa. 

INKING ind Novelty Printing Press- 

es, Type, Materials, kc. Send for catalogue, 

Lb. O. WOODS & CO., 49 Federal S 


FAMILY W 
For Sale 











| Guitar Musie and Strings. Cireulars tree, 
|W. L. HAYDEN, 120 Tremont St, Boston, 


CLARK’S INDELIBLE PENCILS, 
Sold at all Stationers, 


Your 
Linen | 











BARLOW | ™ 
INDIGO BLUE 


e by Grocers, 
D. LTBERGER, Prop., 
233 N. Second St., Philadelphia. 


AND NOT 





‘ by tchmakers. By mail, 30 cents. 
SOI 4 I culars of new goods free. 


JOHN BIRCH & CO., 38 Dey Street, New York. 


Cir- 


; ? for 1880, with postal information, 
improved interest-table, calendar, 

&c., &c., will be mailed on receipt 

HIRES, 


of two 3 cent stamps, to any address, by writing to C. E. HIRES, 
Wholesale Botanic Druggist, 215 Market St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


_ THE LITTLE WONDER PUZZLE. 

Furnishes amusement for all. Young and old alike are 
made happy for hours by it. Send 10 cents and stamp to 
Box 117, New Bedford, } 





PATENTS. | 


F. A. LEHMANN, Solicitor of Patents, 
Washington, D.C, (4 Send for cireular. 


POSTAGE STAMPS CHEAPER THAN EVER 
Grand Closing-out Sale. 100 varieties for 25 cents; 
25 unused varieties for 50 cents, 
CHARLES G. CALDER, 
Butler Exchunge, Providence, R. I 





sets and packets, 








BOSTON PUZZLE for 20c. 
— ¥..45_6 ‘These figures are on separate blocks 
— {33-9 x. The puzzle is to place them 
12— 6—14-3 2, Sorder without taking them out. 
5— 9— 4 ch; 6 for $1, post-paid. Stamps 
taken. J. ¥.INGALLS, Lynn, Mass. 











ACENTS WANTED. 


Ladies wanted in every town toact as agents for the Com- 
fort Corset. Ladies can make from $10 to $15 per week. 
Sample furnished at wholesale rates bv mail, prepaid. 
Send for circular, W. C. Rogers, 99 Court St., Boston, Mass. 


~ 100 FINE EMBOSSED PICTURES, 


Flowers, Birds, &¢., 25 cents; 25 Superb, 25cents; 10 Large, 
25 cents. 100 Transfer Pictures, 25 cents; 300 Smaller, 
25 cents. Catalogue Free, Fancy Wall Pocket, ornamented, 
6) cts. WALLACE PHELPS & CO., Box 47, Chicago, Il. 


~ MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU ! 












CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Self-Inking, only 88. 
COLUMBIAN P SEs, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to Will do the 


work of a $250 Press. Presses from 
3.0 Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
& MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 
Contains 12 shts. Let- 


WwW onder-Box ter Paper, 12 Envel- 
opes, and over 500 articles—Games, Transfers, Embossed 
Pictures, Mottoes, Comic Cards, Dolls’ Heads, Soldiers, 
&c., all in a box, 42 cts.; by mail, 53 cts. Catalogue and 
Picture Card free. J. JAY GOULD, Boston, Mass. 
WOOD SOLE SHOES. 


The Cheapest, most Durable, 











Thoroughly waterproof, For 
Miners, Brewers, Dyers, Butch 
ers, Farmers, and Laborers of 
all kinds, it is without an equal. 
Send stamp for Cirenlar and 
ce- List. 
CHAS. W. COPELAND, 
Sole Manufacturer, 
Boston, Mass. 


THIS NEW MUSIC 


FOR 30 GTS. | ticmcand Feb. Nos.of MUSICAL 
s 


| HOURS contain 24 of the best songs 
and instrumental pieces lately written by American and 
Foreign composers. Vocal, She’s waiting at the Gate for me 
-My love she’s a kitten-Anchor Weighed-Only a few faded 
Roses-Oh that thou hadst hearkened-Midshipmite (by au- 
thor of Naney Lee)-The Exile-Picture of my Mother on the 
Wall-Two Worlds-Don’t makea Noise-Evening-Since mine 
eyes beheld him. Instrumen’I1, Tornado Galop-Remem- 
brance-Wedding Greeting - Echo Waltz-Toreador’s Song, 
from Carmen-Indian King Polka-Can’t Stop Galop-Dash- 
ing Sleigh Bells-The Diamond-Bird of Paradise Polka-But- 
terfly-German Triumph March. We will send Jan.and Feb. 
Nos., containing these 24 35c pieces, for only , or ten 
3-ct. stamps; or for $1.50 the 12 Nos. of this year and @1 
worth of popular music as a premium from our selected 
list. Think of it! an elegant musical monthly for 1880 con- 
taining 72 beautiful songs and 72 charming instrumental 
pieces, and a premium of #1 worth sheet music, all for 
$1.50. G.W. Richardson & Co., 23 Temple Place, Boston. 















COLUMBIA BICYCLE. 


Better than a horse, because you can 
ride it more miles in a day than a horse 
ean go, and it eats nothing. Send 3-ct. 
stamp for price-list and 24-page illus- 
trated catalogue with full information. 

THE POPE M’F’G Co., 

&5 Summer Street, Boston, Mass. 








WEAR OUT. | 


Send stamp for list of | 


and Best Looking Shoe worn. | 


CATARRA 





| 
Glassware 


‘Decorated 
Name or 
Engraved Initial. 


| Owing to the great risk and expense attendant upon sell 
ing goods at wholesale, we have determined to hereafte 
| offer our wares direct to the consumer. 

e will send G Ww: 





On receipt 
re beautifully en- 
Ll as follows, viz.: 

















| One Dozen Goblets, € 
Half “ - 

In ordering, write plainly name or initial wanted. 

To be safe, remit by P. O. Order or Registered Letter 


Address 
} UNION SUPPLY CO., 
New York. 


| 58 and 60 Fulton Street, - > 


grax ed with name or i 
| No.2, Set of 10 Pieces, i: ding Cream Pitcher 
} Bowl, Spoon Holder, B Dish, and Six ¢ 
DOF cntitnctaieeedeniesedéuceecases 
No. 3, Set of 17 Pieces, same as No. 
Dish and Six Fruit Saucers, for only 
No. 4, Set of 27 Pieces, including Cream Vitcher, Si 
Bowl, Spoon Holder, Butter Dish, Saiver, Pickle Dish, 
Water Pitcher, Celery Holder, Fruit Dish, Twelve Fruit 
Saucers, and Six Goblets, for only...............6- . 
5, Set of 33 Pieces, same as No. 4, but wiih six 
| additional Goblets, for only 
| 
| 


Se — 
ABSOLUTELY CURES 
Consumption, Asthma, Bron. 
chitis, and all diseases of the 

‘Throat, Lungs and Chest, 


A Positive, Effectual and Radical 


| CURE! 
~ 
Write for Testimonials. 
Sold by Drusaiete. or sent on receipt of the 
> 


rice, Oo. 
THE ONLY LUNC PAD CO., 


Detroit, Michigan. 


Relieved and Cured by Dr. J. A. SHERMAN’S Method, 
without the injury trusses inflict. and without restriction 
from exercise or labor. 

HIS BOOK on Rupture gives the most reliable proofs 
from distinguished professional gentlemen, clergymen and 
merchants, of his successful practice and popularity there- 
| from throughout this country and the West Indies, 

The afflicted should read it and inform themselves, 

It is illustrated with photographie likenesses of extreme- 
ly bad cases before aeeuner ause. cid mailed to those who 


send 10 c¢ OFFICE, 251 BROAPWAY, N.Y. 
THIS NEW 


ELASTIC TRUSS 


Has a Pad differing from all others, ts 
S cup-shape, with Self-Adjusting Ball 
in center, adapts itself to all positions 
of the body, while the AULT the 
cup a SES He the INT Wits 
us tn. RS NW ULD WI 

INGER, With Jight pressure 

Tr 


the Hernia fs heid securely day and night, and a radical eure cc 
tain. It is easy, durable and cheap. Sent by mail. Circulars 


tree —_ Eggleston Truss Co., Chicago, Tt 


POND'’S 
EXTRACT 


No remedy so readily and effectually arrests the irritation 
and discharges from Catarrhal Affeections 4s 


POND’S EXTRACT. 


COUGHS, COLDS in the HEAD, NASAL and 
THROAT DISCHARGES, INFLAMMA- 
TIONS and ACCUMULATIONS in the LUNGS, 
EYES, EARS and THROAT, RHEUMATISM, 
NEURALGIA, &c., cannot be cured so easily by any 
other medicine. For sensitive and severe cases of CA- 
TARRH use our CATARRH CURE (7ic). Inall 
cases use our NASAL SYRINGE (25c). Will be sent 
in lots of $2 worth, on receipt of price. Note that POND’S 
EXTRACT is put up only in bottles with picture Trade 
Mark on outside wrapper and words “*“POND’S EX- 
TRACT” blown in glass. 
Pond’s Extract Co., New York and London. 








ents, 





GGLESTON’s 












ae 


@) SENSIBLE } 





CORNS |A Positive cure. Mail 5c. in postage 
AND stamps to H, M. RICH, 
BUNIONS. ox 547. Baltimore, Md. 





ORGAN BEATTY PIANO 


EW ORGANS Stops, B set Golden Tongue Reeas, & Hict's. & 
Knee Swells, Walnut Case, warnt’d @ years, Stool & Book $98. 
New Pianos, $143 to $255. oz Newspapersent Free. 

Address Daniel F. Beatty, Washington, New Jersey. 
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PATENT APPLIED FOR, 


DOCTOR CRAY’S 


BACK SUPPORTING SHOULDER BRACE. 


“As the twig is bent, so is the tree inclined.” The truth of this old adage is 
forcibly brought to mind when one 


sees A man or woman disfigured by a 


i crooked spine or stooping shoulders, and one mentally exclaims, if that per- 

+ | son had only had proper care when young, that awkward figure might have 
‘+ been avoided. - : Va a 

a) For the purpose of correcting this evil, the BACK SUPPORTING 

~ \ SHOULDER BRACE has been devised, and so effectual is it in accom- 


plishing its purpose, that it is rapidly growing in favor with all who have 
‘\. worn it, and it is spoken of in the highest terms of praise by all physicians 
who have seen and examined it. - c 

Attention is called to the general construction, by which a perfect strength- 
ening support is given to the back 1 
back so as to expand the chest and throw the body into an erect, graceful 
position. All tendency to round shoulders is thus a’ S 
young at the period when bones and muscles are growing and hardening is & 
most important item. — 

Provision is made for attaching skirts and stocking-supporters, thus reliev- 
ing the hins entirely from the drag of both. 

Price $1.50. \ ] 
dering, give waist measure outside of dress. Agents and Canvassers W anted 


,at the same time drawing the shoulders 


avoided, and this to the 


Sent by mail, postage prepaid, on receipt of price. In or- 


CEO. FROST & CO., 
287 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 





